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ORIENTAL SCENES. 
The Brahmin.—By Emma Roberts. 


It is a lovely solitude—the cliff, 
Rich with embowering trees, and garlanded 
With mantling creepers, towers above the skiff 














Moored where the Ganges’ sacred waters spread 
Their wastes below—and crowning that green height 
In graceful beauty, with its marble dome, 
And terraced stairs, descending flight by flight, 
Appears the holy Brahmin’s gorgeous home— 
His temple, and his dwelling place—and there 
He ponders o'er the Vedas day by day, 
Passing the sileut hours in lonely prayer, 
Or shading from the sun’s too fervent ray 
The flowers he tends to deck the hely shrine, 
Or strew the bright pagoda’s granite floor; 
And while his skilful hands the chaplets twine, 
His thoughts above the world’s dark confines soar. 
At eve he trims the lamp, the beacon light 
That beams within the Mhut’s rich sculptured cell, 
And when the stars announce approaching night, 
With silvery sound awakes the vesper bell. 
The Brahmin’s meals are frugal—some fair tree 
Yields him its fruitage, and the precious grain 
Springing around in rich fertility, 
The few and simple wants of life sustain. 
A scanty mat upon the pavement spread 
Before the,temple’s threshold, where the sky 
Above the tranquil sleeper’s humble bed 
Has flung its star-enamelled canopy, 
Suffices for his resting place :—his dress 
Betrays not spienduur’s pomp, nor priestly pride; 
Careless and free from aught of costliness, 
The triple thread across the shoulder tied, 
Around the waist the muslin’s ample fold 
Reaching with graceful Mow below the knee, 
The snow-white turban round the temples roiled, 
Complete the unpretending drapery. 
He asks nor gold nor gems—to him the lore 
The Shaster's venerated page «ffords, 
Is dearer far than all the glittering store 
That worldly men have purchased with their swords 
Yet he is wealthy—the pomegranate droops 
Its ruby blossoms to his gathering hand, 
Its richly-loaded bough the mango stoops, 
And sheds its living gold at his command. 
While sweeping round him are a gorgeous train, 
Herons and peacocks, doves and paroquets; 
The bulbul breathes tu him its sweetest strain, 
And pigeons nestle onthe minarets, 
While his peculiar care, the mournful bird, 
Who, when the sun has left the river's breast, 
With restless wing and wailing ery is heard 
Calling his mate to her deserted nest, 
With the bright tribe around him lives unharmed; 
There too the moping ape securely dwells, 
For the pagoda’s dome-crowned height is charmed, 
And prayers are potent as magicians’ spells. 
The Moosulmaun the Brahmin’s law reveres, 
Nor dyes his weapon in forbidden blood ; 
And even the Christian from his sport forbears, 
Within the precinets of the sacred wood. 
Courteous to all—the stranger from the west, 
Who moors his budgeruw on the strand beneath, 
Is welcomed as the Brahmin’s honoured guest, 
And for his hand is twined the brightest wreath. 
Oh! who that has approached that boly fane 
Can pass unheeding from the blessed spot, 
Woere peace, and hope, and sweet contentment reign, 
Nor sigh with envy at the Brabmin’s lot, 
Who, purified and free from worldly care, 
In sacred duties all his life employs, 
And in earth’s sorrows bearing little share, 
The dearest, brightest bliss of Heaven enjoys? 


—>—— 
ON SNEEZING. 
By the Rev. Robert Walsh, L.L. D.—From the Amulet for 1833. 
“ Cur sternutamentis salutamur !"— Pity. 
Famianus Strada, a learned Jesuit, was one day sitting in company 


’ 





with some friends, talking on various subjects, when one of them, who | 
had just returned from Rome, stated a curious fact, to which he had | 
there been a witness. A baker in that city was seized with a fit of | 
sneezing, which continued for some time in a very distressing manner. | 
At length, on making a violent effort for the twenty-fourth time, he was | 
so exhausted that the expu!sion of air was his last breath, and he instant- | 
ly died. This account was received in various weys, and with various | 
comments, by his friends; but one of them, wishing to be jocular, and 
say a good thing, remarked that the man had done well, for when it had | 
struck twenty-four® it was time for him to gotosleep. Strada thought 
this levity was unseasonable on such an occasion; and he, with more 
gravity, began a discussion on the subject of sudden death; but as no | 
cause for it was so curious or extraordinary as this, he entered into a dis- | 
quisition on the subject of sneezing, endeavouring to trace its origin, and 
the reason why “ those who sneeze are always saluted.” 

Acircumstance occurred to me some time ago, which induced me to 
make a similar inquiry. 
when I was suddenly called out of the room to witness a spectacle re- | 
sembling that detailed by Strada’s friend. Among the servants was a 

oung woman of rather a bilious and melancholy temperament ; she was 
just sitting down to dinner with her fellow-servants, when she was seized, 
without any apparent cause, with a sudden fit of sweezing. The people | 





* In Italy the hours are reckoned on during the day and night, up to twenty- 
four o’clock. 





about her immediately addressed to her the usual salutation of “* God 
bless you !” in the hope that it would cause it to cease ; but, finding it in- 
creased, and became more violent every moment, they were alarmed, 
and sent in for me, as | was in the habit, at that time, of practising me- 
dicine among the poor, and was usuaily applied to when no better ad- 
vice could be bad. IL found the woman labouring under a strong and 
irrepressiblé Gt of sternutation, which was every momeat becoming more 
and more distressing, and in a short time the act of sneezing was so vio- 
lent as to be quite frightful, Whenever the titillation of the nasal mem- 
brane came on, ber limbs begnn to contract, till she was seized with a 
universal spasm, and her knees were rigidly drawn upto her chin. ‘The 
convulsion of sneezing then supervened with a violent explosion, and 
she fell back, entirely relaxed and exbausted, ti!l another spasm again 
roused her. In this melancholy state she continued, without the smal. 
lest remission of her distress, for five hours, and I expected that every 
sneeze would terminate fatally, as it did with Strada’s baker. The usual 
remedies directed in such cases were tried, without the smallest appa- 
rent effect, ora moment's suspension of the symptoms; till at length, 
ebout eleven o'clock at night, she lay totally exhausted, and it was sup- 
posed she was dead. She, however, fell asleep, and the neat morning 
waked, free from all compluint, except great debility. She had never 
been befure attacked in any similar manner. 

Soon after this another case occurred with a more fatal termination. 


A tailor was stung in the face by a bee. It was attended by no particular | 


pain or inflammation, and little notice was taken of it. ‘The only effect 
which immediately followed was an itching in the part, to allay which 
the man now and then rubbed his hand to bis face. This itching insensibly 
increased, and wasat length succeeded bya fit of sneezing, which soon 
became so alarming that it was thought necessary to send for medical ad- 
vice; bnt, before a doctor could arrive, the man sunk under the violence 
of the excitement; and the tailor, like the baker, died in the act of en- 
deavouring to sneeze. 

From these extraordinary and frightful effects, arising occasionally 
from se common and trifling a cause, it might naturally be supposed 
that the salutation of ‘God bless you!” originated in some physical rea- 
son, and was a pious ejaculation against the danger which it threatened; 
end this, indeed, was, and is, the popular opinion, supported by the testi- 
monies of some authors. 

Avicenna, the Arabian physician, end Carden, say it isa symptom 
which is the precursor of epilepsy. Polydore Virgil, Carolus poe penn 
and other historians, affirm that, in the time of Gregory, an epidemic 
disease raged in Italy, and one of its most mortal symptoms was sneezing, 
in the act of which the pa§ent frequently died. T'o avert this evil, Gre- 
gory ordered a form of prayer to be used against it, accompanied by the 
sign of the cross; and hence originated, it was supposed, the practice of 
a pious ejaculation whenever the symptoms came on, which continued 
in use after the epidemic had disappeared. Whatever reason there may 
be, however, for such a conjecture, it is certain that the custom of sa- 
luting the person who sneezes has a much higher origin, and a more ex- 
tensive use; that itis to be found inthe earliest ages, and the most re- 
mote countries, and sometimes altogether unconnected with a pliysical 
cause ; and, if not satisfactory, it is, at least, very curious, to endeavour 
to trace it from its source. 

The ancient mythologists referred ittothe time of the creation, and 
say thata sneeze wasthe first sign of life exhibited by a human being. 
When Prometheus made his man of clay, he called. all the animals 
around him, in order to impart to his new being the qualities of each; 
the cunning of the fox, the pride of the peac sck, the ferocity of the tiger, 
&c. The new man was seized with a fit of sneezing, which so terrified 
the beasts that they all fled, leaving him in possession of their qualities, 
and undisputed lord of the sublunary creation. In sneezing, however, 
he extinguished the spark of the fire brought to animate him, which so 


irritated Prometheus that he was about to crush his new-formed automa- | 


ton; but he sneezed again, and his second puff of breath re-kindled the 
spark, and re-animated him. In the effort he blew out some of bis yet 
infirm teeth, and his first attempt to speak was, “ Jupiter, help me!” 
praying that no such accideut should happen to him again. From this 
extravagant fiction they affirm that the practice of salutation on the ocea- 
sion grew up among mankind—that a man always sneezed more than 
once at a time—and that the salutation was never usedto an old man, as 
it was presumed he bad no teeth to lose, 

The Jewish rabbins assigned a cause not quite so ancient, but no less 
absurd. They affirm that the disease called angina, or strangulation, 
which seizes children on the fourth day after their birth, was averted by 
the parents fasting ; and, therefore, they always abstained from food on 
that day. From children, who were in early times only affected, the 
disease ascended to adults, and caused their deatis by strangulation, 
which was always preceded by the symptom of sneezing; and this was 
the disease, they say, of which Ahitophel died; for when he saw that his 
counsel was not icilowed, he went home and was strangled—that is, 
as Buxtorf and others affirm, he died of sneezing, followed by strangula- 
tion. Hence the Jews always said, when a person sneezed, *‘ May it be 
medicine to you!” 

Among the Greeks sneezing was not referred to any physical cause, 
but was alweys considered a most important omen from the earliest times; 
so that the head was esteemed sacred because it was the organ of ster- 
nutation. Penelope, when harrassed by ber lovers, uttered imprecations 
against them, and prayed for the return of Ulysses. At the same instant 

elemachus sneezed so loud thatthe bouse resounded, and Penelope 
laughed with pleasure; it was considered o certain omen of the success 
of her prayer, which was verified by the event. 


“She spoke. Telemachus then sneezed aloud; 
Constrained, his nostrils echoed through the crowd; 
The smiling queen the bheppy omen blest.” 
WAKEFIELD'S TRANS. 


While Xevophon was haranguing his soldiers one of them sneezed; | 


he wes advising a dengerous undertaking, which they were indisposed 
to venture on; but on this sternutating omen they all resolved to proceed 


I was dining at a friend’s house in the country, | With confidence, and Xenophon sacrificed to Jupiter, the preserver, since | 


he had sent the omen. There was even something very tender in the 
act, andthe Grecian ladies considered it an important indication of their 
lovers’ affection. 
she had fixed her affections, to ascertain if they were mutual; bat she 
sneezed in the act of inditing a tender sentiment 


Siwiler to this was the opinion of Theocritas, who says, “ The 


Parthenis was about to write to the person on whom | 


She immediately de- 

| sisted from her task, as now unnecessary, persuaded by the sneeze that 
her lover was fondly attached to her, of which she required no further | 

| proof 


Sa SEs 


Loves sneezed upon Symmachis.” In affairs of the heart, it seems that 
a sneeze was eqvivalent to a smile. 

But it was not always considered a good omen. When Hippias, soa 
of Pisistratus, was drawing out his men on the sea-shore, he sneezed so 
violently that he blew out one of his teeth. He immediately took it up 
from the sand, and said it was an omen ¢hat they should not get posses- 
sion of a greater shave of the country than that which his tooth bad 
touched and occupied. And when Timotheus was going on a naval ex 
pedition, he happened to sneeze, which the Athenians deemed so anfa- 
vourable an augury, that they wished to return again to harbour and 
disembark. 

It appears, however, that on most occasiqns the nature of the omen 
depended on the circumstances connected with it, which rendered it re- 
latively good or bad. Sneezing in the morning was unlucky, but, in the 
evening, propitious or fortunate, particularly so if it occurred on the 
right hand; and these indications were considered so certain that Plu- 
tarch afirms the Genius of Socrates was nothing more than a sneeze. 
“Thave beard,” said he, “that the Genius of Socrates was sternuta- 
tion as well for himself as for others. When another was present, if he 
sneezed on the right hand, either before or behind him, it was an indica- 
tion that he should proceed with his nndertaking; if on the left, it wasa 
warning that be should desist from it. If he sueezed himself when he 
was about to begin any enterprise, it confirmed bim to persevere in it; 
but, if he had actually commenced it, the omen restrained him, and de- 
termined him to proceed no further.” This extraordinary and unes- 
pected conjecture of the true nature of the celebrated Genius of Socrates, 
while it deteacts from the bigh idea we entertain for the wisdom of the 
philosopher, considerably enhances our respect for the dignity of sneez- 
ing, 

But, whatever was indicated by the omen, it was always the practice 
of the bystanders, and of the persou who sneezed, to ulter some pious 
ejaculation, either to secure its propitious or avert its unfortunate indica- 
tion. The universal salutation was “Jupiter preserve us!" which is 
thus alluded to in the curious but well-known verses of the Anthologia: 

“ The proboseis of Procius extends such a space, 
He in vain tries to Liow it—he cannot come near it; 
Nor says when he sneezes, ‘God bless me !'—Ales! a- 
The sound's so far off, the poor man cannot hear it." » 

Among the Romans the same su ition Pliny 
that Tiberius Coser exacted the salutation whenever he passed 
alung inhis chariot ; and that some persons thought it a religious duty to 
salute the person by name. Itis recorded of Cicero, that be once 
sneezed very loud in the theatre during a comic representation, and all 
rose up to salute him, when a droll fellow named Lemniseus addressed 
him, saying, ‘I never saw a man who deserved a salutation for sneezing 
more than Tully, since it bas emptied his head, whieh was full of wind.” 
Catullus alludes to it, like the Greek poets,as ominous inlove, The 
profligate Petronius mentions it as a custom which prevailed in bisday. 
** Goiton,” said be, “full of collected wind, sneezed three times so vio- 
lently that he shook the bed on which he was lying; when Eumolpus, 
| roused by the motion, turned his head and said,'God save you, Gni- 

ton!’ Apelieus also notices the practice: “be was prayed for inthe 
usual manner.” 

The nature of the omen was determined, ns among the Greeks, by the 
circumstances. It was favourable or unfavourable according to the va- 
rious hours of the day or the seasons of (he year, the signs of the Zoding 
or the right or the leit baud, If a man sneezed getting up from his bed 
or from his seat, he ¢ dered it n y to return to bis posture, and 
lie or sit down again, particularly if be «as stooping to tie his sandals at 
the time; and if al an entertainment any of the company sneezed while 
the dishes were being removed, it was considered a sad omen, to be 
averted only by replacing the dishes and renewing the feast. 

It is certainly a fact nota littic singular, that the importance thas at- 
| tached by the Jews, Greeks, and Romans to the simple act of sneezing, 
should be also found (to exist among remote nations, who never beard of 
them, and could not adopt the usage from a spirit of imitation, It was 
so in Monomotapa, in the south of Africa, When the prince sneezed 
there, all the people were solemnly apprised of it, and simultaneous 
prayers were every where offered up for bis preservation, In Peru, on 
the first arrival of the Spaniards, they found the same practice prevail- 
ing. Atone of their interviews with the natives, the Cacique Guachoi 
sneezed, when all the Indiaus fell immediately prosirate before him, and 
prayed to the sun to enlighten and defend him. 

At the present day, I found the usage of salutation noiversal in every 
country I visited, in the east and in the west; although, generally speak- 
ing, all memory of its origin was lost. An Arab says on the occasion, 
Hanian! “Mercy on me!’ To which the bystanders answer by 
| Alla y Hamet! “May God have mercy on you!” The Turks say to the 

person who sneezes, Ther ossun ! May it do you good!” and sometimes, 
| Emrouni tchoke allion! ** May your life be continued!" ‘The Armenians 
| are very particular, and never neglect to exclaim, Kher Ghulla! which 
j implies, ‘ May the act not harm you!” The Greeks exclaim, Zethi! an 

expression equivaientto “ Long lifeto you!" Among the people of the 

west, the Portuguese, ond, generally, the Italians, particalarly the ecele- 
siastics, use the Latin word Prosit! “ May it be profitable to you!” 
| Among the French and English, the usage, as might be expected, is fal- 
| ling into disuse, with others which the wisdom of our ancestors thought 
it right formerly to observe. In France, however, some still say, A vos 
| Souhaits! * To your wishes !’—but in England, at the time of the Com- 
| monwealth, it seems to have been rejected as a superstitious practice; 
| andthe eet of sneezing, so farfrom being deemed ominous or symptom- 
j atic of disease, was considered by Milton as a salutary explosion. He 
| compares it to the convulsions of natare shaking the frame of heaven ; 
| which, he says— 

“ Are to the main as inconsiderable, 

And harmless, if not wholesome, as @ enceze 

‘To man’s less oniverse.’"* 

In Ireland, however, the ominous import of sneezing still bolds itssway 
with unabated respect, among the peasantry, who assign for their saluta- 
tion many reasons. It is considered there not only as having been a 
symptom of the pestilence, which at different periods raged in the coun- 
try, and alsoa thing of lacky or unlacky augury; but it is deemed asa 
sound that has considerable inflaence on the operation of fairies. A 
sneeze, from the cireumstences connected with it, is supposed to dispel 
or confirm their power over mortals. If a person sneeze once or twice 
only, without the usual salutation, he is under the protection of his tu- 


















* Paradise Regained, 
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telar saint; if a third time, he is at the merey of the “ good people.’t 
They never foil, therefore, to ejaculate, in the most pious and earnest 
manner, to the sneezer, Die ling! “ God protect you!" And, in order 


that a good wish might not be thrown away on a person who caused tim-| 


self tu sneeze by any stimulant application, they sometimes say, Dielath 
morra sneesheen, “* God be with you, except it be snulf!”’ 





* This superstition is happily Hlustrated by my friend, Crofion Croker, in his 
amusing Irish Stories. I have frequently heard sunilar ones, front the peasantry 
themselves. 


—~— 
HUNGARY AND HER CONSTITUTION, 
“Cen’ coalition qui m’a detrone, ce sont les idecs liberales.” 

Ce n'est pas la coalition 4 a "y, 
“No where,” said my friend, Count M y, aswe rode slowly down 
one of the alleys cf the Prater, “is existence so agreewble as in Hun- 
gary—it is hardly possible to live out of it; and, believe me, if life is 
elsewhere endurable, it is far less so than in my country. You must 
positively not think of returning to England without visiting one of the 
most interesting and the least known portions of the continent of Ea- 
rope.” “In a scene like this,” | replied, “ unrivalled for its combina- 
tion of attractions, did I not feel that yout observation is founded on the 
devoted attachment of a high minded people to their native land, 1 
should be strungly tempted to rank it as the offspring of an overweening 
national vasity, But I bave long bad a wish to visit Hungary, so 1 





ler. 
. The distance that separates Presburg from the Austrian capital is only 
forty miles; but so totally different are the external features of the two 
cities, that the traveller might fairly imagine it as many bundred. If he 
direct bis steps at an early hour of the morning to the market, in the 

reat square, he will have occasion to doubt if he is really living in the 
nineteenth century, so singalar, so Scythian is the scene thet suddenly 
bursts upon him. The abundant pn , 

appears awkwardly displayed, without the slightest attempt to shew 
them off to advantage, orto fascinate the eye ot the purchasers; while 


y of provisions exposed for sale, | 


Germany. These brilliant qualities may for the moment dazzle the ima- | 
gination; bet when we contemplate the miserable condition of the peo- 
ple, we are obliged to confess that the Hungarian noble bas something 
of the tyrant in bim—a haughtiness acquired in the camp, and that be, 
at this day, lords it over bis vassals astyranpically as ever did the barons 
of the olden time. ad 
The present state of the Hungarian peasantry proves how difficult it! 
is to coileet the nature and spirit of a government, as it is actually exer- 
cised at a particular period, from an examination of writien laws, or of 
the established forms of the constitution. If we refer to these in Hun- | 
gary, we shall find that by a decree of the Empress Maria Theresa, is- 
sued in 1791, the peasantry were exempted from the state of vassalage 
in which they had formerly existed, and it gave the rank of farmers to 
all peasants who were able to maintain a farm of six acres. Every man | 
thus qualified may aspire to office, and if he only possess talents, the 
highest offices of the state are opento him. This is admirable ceflainly 
in theory, but in practice its operation is nullified by the prejudices of 
the country, and the structure of its society. ‘The Hungarian peasant 
has about as much chance of reaching any of the higher offices of his 
country, as in our own army a raw, uneducated recruit has of becoming 











commander.in-chief; in both cases there are no constitationsl barriers to 
their advancement. 
The king is obliged to convene the Diet at least once in three years, 


and every measure, to pass into a law, requires the assent of the three | 





could not oceur, but if it could it would be offensive, inasmuch as it 
would not be at all consistent with the rest of the performance.” 

in our opinion Mr. Collier cuts quite close enough ; Lut it is the inva- 
riable consequence, when a fuss is made about the merest trifle, by be- 
coming a theme of discussion it b a thing of importance, and even 
strong minds are betrayed into the folly of being grave in discussing it. 
But Mr. Collier's testimony is full of good sense on ail points: starring, 
forinstance: . 

“ With respect to the star system that has been adopted by the two 
great theatres, do you not think that it has been exceedingly hostile to 
dramatic literature, especially to any new plays? Certainly, inasmuch 
as it induces authors to write plays for particular actors, instead of com- 
posing them for a whole company capable of representing them ; inas- 
much, too, as it induces mangers of theatres to neglect all the inferior 
parts of plays, and to rely entirely on one performer: when I call them 
inferior parts of plays, I call them so in reference to the hero and princi- 
pal characters, not that they do not require considerable talents to act 
them properly.” 

With regard to this gentleman’s opinion, that the multiplying of thea- 
tres would increase vice and crime, because, as he observes, the environs 
of theatres are always notorious for a profusion of both—we do not know 
that we can go all the length with him. If vice breeds vice, and 





| crime begets crime, itis obvious that wherever they have a speculative 


mart and field they will be encouraged by the opportunity and contagion; 


estates. But Metternich has dispensed with the voices of three of them; ! but beyond this, and this is little, the opprobium is not justly incurred. 
will een take your advice and be off. Two days afterwards, I tound | and has gradually assumed for the crown the whole power formerly | Theatres, like all other public oecasions, congregate into an observable 


| the seeds of discontent have been planted inthe Hungarian soil. Du- 
| ring the campaign of 1809, they would only furnish their stipulated con- 
{tingent; and latterly the repeated encroachments on their constifution 
| roused the indignation of the whole nation. Could Napoleon rise from 
| his grave and again proffer them the choice of a king, they would not, 
| we think, as they did before, reject the offer. The Emperor Francis and 
‘his Hungarian subjects mutually hate and mistrust each other. The mo- 
narch ean ill brook their lofty independent = and they, in return, 
‘regard his simplicity of manners a’ downright vulgarity. The whole 
| country is infested with spies, and the frontiers lined with Austrian 
* , 





the women that attend the stalls are meanly attired, dirty, and 


rs; for, commercially speaking, Hungary is looked upon as a fo- 


myself in a comfortable eiselwagen, en route for the Hungarian fron-| possessed by the nobility. Butever since the days of Joseph the Second, | mass the profligate characters of the day; but it does not, eee our 
| 


foregoing exception) create them. ‘The following are Mr. Collier's an- 
swers, &c. on this point: 

“« As you say a greater degree of immorality always exists in the neigh- 
bourhood of theatres, would it not be increased by an increased number 
of theatres? I think perhaps it might in the immediate neighbourhoods, 
but they would be smailer, and more divided ; the theatres would not be 
so large, and the persons attracted there would not be so numerous.— 
Then the ientsierdty depends on the area of the theatre? J think it will 
depend on the number of persons the theatre contains. If it contain 
| 1000 persons, there will not be so largea bad neighbourboud round it as 
| if it contains 4000 persons.—Is there any thing of that nature perceivable 





in feature and alr, Crowds ot Hungarian peasants aud savage looking | reign country, and excluded from the trade of the empire. The free- round the two large houses? I think it exists in a degree, and it is a very 
Selavonians, are seen loading or unloading their radely-constructed | dom with which the Hangarian Dict proceeds in its debates, may Se | ancient complaint against theatres, that they collect a bad neighbourhood 


waggons, drawn by small, wild-looking horses. The scene was novel, 
and even picturesque; but not one cheering to the lover of hamanity, 
for it exhibited bis fellow man almost in the lowest seale of social de- 
gradation, in garb, in maouer, and in aspect, as completely a barbarian, 
as on the day when Attila first pitched his Scythian camp on the site 
now oceupied by the City of Presburg. 

The Diet was sitting on my arrival in Presburg, and it was with some 
difheulty, therefore, that I arranged my quarters at one of the hotels. 
The city possesses little worthy of observation: the suburbs are clean 
and spacious, and the ruins of the old castle on the hill, commanding the 
place, have a fine and noble effect. 

The scene I had witnessed in the morning wns not of a natare certain- 
ty to put me in good bumour with the Free Diet of Hungary. But on 
entering the hall of assembly the effect was magnificent and startling. 
‘There was a spur on every beel, a moustache on every lip, a sword by 
every side; a forest of sable kalpacks, with their white plumes and 
scarlet failing tops, that bad so often streamed meteor-like in the van of 
battle, covered the tables; infact, so imposing was the whole scene, that 
the play of the imagination left no room for the exercise of the judg- 


ment. ‘The hall was a long ancient building, decorated with banners | 


takea from the infidel. At the upper end was an elevated seat for the 
Palatine. Tables covered with crimson-coloured baize ran down tts 
sides, amply furnished with writing materials. Immediately below the 
Palatine were seated, in iheir gorgeous robes, the archbishops and other 


high dignitaries of the Roman Catholic and Greek churches; below them | 


again, the magnates and the nobles of the land. Allof them, with the 
exception of some few who wore the Austrian uuiform, were habited in 
their national costume, consisting of the hussar jacket and pelisse, and 
close pantaloon of dark-brown cloth. as in black lace 
—a dress at once martial and becoming. The debate that ensued was 
carried On in Latin, and was marked by mote than parliamentary de- 
corum; for every speaker is required to confine himself strictly within 
the bounds of decorum, and to avoid all personal invective. In fact, were 
this not the ense, so fiery and impatient is the character of the vation, 
its deliberations would invariably be disturbed by acts of bloodshed and 
turmoil. 

Numbers spoke, and in general possessed a fluent and ready command 
of words, and an animated and graceful delivery. The churchmen ap- 
peared to have the advantuge. One of them, a Greek bishop, long 
vivetted the attention of the assembly, and many of bis periods fell full 
and richly on my ear. 

{t was impossible to look downupon such an assembly unmoved, and 
not recollect that your eyes rested of a gallant race, that for ages past 
had heen the bulwark of Christendom against the encroachments of the 
haughty Tork. [ tarried to witness the breaking up of the assembly. 
Some of the elder members drove off in rather query and old-fashion- 
ed looking carriages; but the major part departed on horseback, follow- 
ed by one or two bussars. The Palatine wasescorted by the Hungarian 
guard of nobles. Nothing can be more splendid than their costume of 
searlet and silver, and their dark-green pelisse ; the number of led horses, 
richly ecaparisoned, conducted by grooms in splendid liveries, produced 


an ensemble of martial grandeur, that powerfully appealed to the ima: | 


nation. 


We hear a great deal in England of the free diet of Hungary, and of 
her violated constitation, without possessing any very accurate ideas of 


the precise nature of either. The Hungarian constitution in many re- 
spects, as regards the sovereign, the magnetes, and the deputies in Diet, 
bears a striking analogy to our own in the early period of its history. 
But it differs widely {rom it, in every thing that treats of the lower order 
of the people. Io the lenguage of the state, the word “ populous’ is 
meant to designate the nobility. In fact, like all those charters granted 
or exacted during the turbulent and dark periods of the middle ages, it 
goes far to convince us of the truth of that profound observatioa of Lu- 
can’s that 
“ Hamanom paucis vivit genus.” 

The spirit of this constitution is strietly oligarchical, the mass of the 
population having no more voice in the government than the herd of 
cattle that run wild or their plains. 

The kingdom of Hungary, subject for several centuries past to the rule 
of the house of Austria, has nevertheless preserved its own laws, privi- 
feges, and institutions. Should at any time, therefore, the present Im- 
perial race become extinct, the Hungarians will have the right of dis- 
posing of the crown as they may deem fit. 

The nation is divided into distinct classes; the nobility, and all per- 


sons possessing landed property, which, in fact, ennobles the possessor, | 


anda great number besides. This class is totally exempt from all imposts 
and tares. The second class is formed of the peasantry and the people, 
who are all amenable to personal taxes, paying, like the rayahs of the 
Turkish empire, a specified som annually to the state. It is on this class 
that all the burthens of the state fall. Isa public work to be executed, 
it mus: be done by the peasantry. On them alone are quartered all the 
— and they are, during the term of their billet, obliged to subsist 
them. 

The higher ranks of the nobility, princes, barons, and counts, consti- 


tute the Upper Chamber, presided over by the Palatine, who represents | 


the king. The Lower Chamber is composed of persons without titles 
living on their incomes arising from landed property. The other mem- 
bers are rich merchants and farmers, who have obtained the privilege of 


payne no taves. 
he privileges of the Hungarian nobility are extensive and numerous ; 


they are probably the must ancient in Europe, and, as we said before, | 


are not only exempt from aii imposis and taxes, but their persons, ex- 
cepting in cases of high treason, are inviolable, and their properties strict- 
ly entailed. By the law of the \end it is death to strike a noble. The 
external appearance of this body is, we must confess, noble and prepos- 
sessing; their manners unaffected, cordial, and frank; their conversa- 
tion light; their minds elaborately cultiwated; their taste refined; and 
their style of living lordly and magnificem. At Eisenstadt, the family 
seat of Prince Esterhazy, there are nearly three hundred rooms superbly 
furnished for the reception of guests, and as many more for the accom- 


modation of the guards and members of the household; while his re- | Lear the old king kneel and imprecate a curse even on his child 
venue is said to be equal to that of three of the second-rate monarchs of | comedy any thing of the kind would be very revo 





‘taken as a sample of its feelings towards the emperor and his govern- 
|ment. The monarch complained to the Palatine, who communicated 
it to the Assembly, that they bad been sitting upwards of six weeks 
without doing anything. One of the magnates rose, and hauglitily ex- 
claimed, “ ‘Tell his majesty that he has been seated nearly forty years 


of feeling the ball resounded with vivats. ‘This state of things will last 
probably durmg the life of the present emperor, who, in the language of 
Lovis XV., may, on looking round him, exclaim, ‘ Ceci durera autant 
que moi, mais je plains mon successeur.”’ W!-at direction may be given 


venture not to predict; but for the late events in Poland, and the system 
of extermination at work in that unhappy and heroic land, the Hunga- 
rians might have looked to Russia as a natural ally, who, by her posses- 
sion of Poland, is now brought into immediate contact with ber. 

The population of Hungary is a mixture of the Finnish and Sclavo- 
nian nations; wnd upwards of four millions of her people are of the 
Greek persuasion. Here are elements of affinity, it must be confessed, 
much stronger than those that bind the Hungarians to the Germans, 
from whom they differ as much in origin asin national character. But 
the Hungarians, we think, will pause ere they listen to so perfidious a 
counsellor as Russia. For the sake of Europe, as for her own sake, such 
jan alliance, or rather such an incorporation—for to become a province 
of the northern Colossus would be ber fate—is one that we hope never 
to see consummated; though we have good reasons for knowing that 
Russian agents have long been at work in the Hungarian provinces, 

On reading of the encroachments on the constitution of Hungary, the 
lover of freedom naturally feels the rising of a generous indignation ; but 
when he is farther told that the encroachments are on the privileges of a 
haughty poblesse, who, while they boldly stand up for their privileges, 
have no sympathies for the rights ane happiness of the people, he may 
perhaps wish that the Chancellor Metternich had proceeded still further, 
and abolished allogether this mockery of freedom. As a diplomatist, 
Metternich is undoubtedly a man of first-rate talent, but as a statesman, 
his views are bounded by the narrow circle of a court; and totally un- 





mankind, he is incapable of taking an enlarged and philosophic view of 
the principles of human action. Had Metternich, on repressing the 
power of the nobles, elevated in a corresponding ratio the condition of 
| the people—had he concentrated the powers of his mind to root up from 
| the soil of his country the worn-out institutions of feudalism, so long her 
| curse, Germany to the latest posterity would have blessed a name now 
| in universal execration from one end of urebe tothe other. Metternich 
| might have done this, but he strack down a military to raise up on its 
ruins an imperial aristocracy. 
Were we to affirm that the nations of the Austrian empire are indif- 
| ferent to their degraded political condition, we should be inculcating 











error; butif, on the other hand, we were to affirm that they are politi- | 


| cally ripe for the institutions of freedom, our observation, we fear, would 
| be equally unfounded. When we say the institutions of freedom, we 
allude not to the ancient constitutions of these nations, for they are so 
aristocratic in spirit, that were they to-morrow in full operation, the con- 
dition of the mass of their population would in no ways be ameliorated 
—we mean a form of government consonant with the happiness end 
welfare of all classes of the community. Fettered though itis, the press 
is, even in Germany, laying its powerfu! grasp on the human mind, and is 


preparing, in the distance of the future, the triumph of freedom. We } 


| regret to say in the future, for it would be fostering an illusion toadvance 
| that Germany is prepared for freedom. It is true, that in her cities we 
hourly meet with individuals, with whom science and political freedom 

isa religion; but although the faculties of the gifted few may be pre- 

pared to lead, the mass are not yet disposed to follow. Were this calm, 
| decided, energetic operation of the reason of the people as widely dif- 
| fused in the common sense of the mass, as we find it eminently in the 
| strong conviction of the gifted few, then, indeed, from this chastened 
| operation of intellect, we might augur the most immediate and trium- 
| phant results. But it is the curse of Germany, particularly among the 
| nations composing the Austrian empire, that there are no middle classes 
—no proportionate division «~ property and intelligence—no connecting 


link between their extremes, the wealth and intelligence of the nobles | 


and the poverty and social degradation of the peasantry; the whole 
empire consists of the vast domains of the aristocracy, and of the sinal! 
farms of their vassals. 


anagijpeen 
THE DRAMA. 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Parliamentary Committee. 
[Fourth Notice.] 

As our analysis of this evidence, if we may judge from the use made of 
it by our contemporaries, previous to any copies of it having got abroad, 
seems to have excited considerable public inferest, we ure more con- 
firmed in our original purpose of going through the minutes, and enabling 
Monsieur Public,tofemploy what are called his tongues (each speaking a 
different language Supon this as upon any other subject. 

In our first paper we quoted Mr. Colman’s opinions about angels and 
| the naming of their names irreverently (as he held) upon the st 
| applying them to women; but we are glad to see that during bis (the 

examiner's) absence at Boulogne, Mr. Collier, who transected his busi- 
ness, and did his duties for him, entertained opposite notions on the an- 
| gelic controversy. Ev. gr. a question or two put to him. 


“In the exercise of your duty as examiner of plays, suppose the word 
| ‘angel’ was applied to a woman on the stage, should you erase it or not? | 
| Certainly not, speaking for myself, if it were not applied profanely: if a | 
} man in love were to call his mistress ‘my angel,’ I should think it no pro- | 
| fanation ; I should think it an ordinary expression of speech.—‘ Gracious | 
| heaven!’ for instance’? I should not object to that. I should object to 
| the unnecessary introduetion of the name of the Creator on any occa- | 
sion ; but at the same time I should take this distinction, that expressions 
| of this kind are to be allowed in tragedy, which is a serious representa- 
tion, which ina comedy are nut to be allowed. For instance, we see in 
Ina 
iting. The situation 


on the throne of Hungary, and has done nothing for her.” At this burst | 


by this event to the political march of the kingdom of Hungary, we | 


acquainted as he is with the habits of thought and feeling of the mass of | 


'round them.—You think that the character of the neighbourhood of 
| those two theatres is to be attributed to its vicinty to the theatres? In 
| a considerable degree. Lam of opinion, that the number of houses of 
il!-fance in the neighbourhood is much owing to the nu:nber of women 

of the town who frequent the theatres.—Have you no means of judging 
whether the bouses of ill-fame in the neighbourhood of the two great 
| theatres beara proportion to the number round the small theatres? I 
have no sufficient means of judging ; but my opinion is that it is in pro- 
portion. I beg to state again, that | consider it in proportion to the size 
of the theatres ; and that the quantity of immorality in the neighbour- 
hood will depend on the attraction of the theatre. If a theatre is well 
| attended, there will be a number of persons in it disposed to frequent 
| houses of ill fame.” 

And this bears us out in our position. The theatres collect the vi- 
cious together, but it is not the theatres which make them vicious; and 
they would equally exist over the area of the metropolis were there no 
theatres at all. 

Mr. Davidge in bis evidence plainly says that he acts as he likes, re- 
gardiess of law or license; that he finds Shakspeare’s plays attract as 
they are performed at the minors (thus contradicting the theories of Mr. 
Dunn and others.) and that therefore he gives them when he thinks fit. 
| He is then askedif he wishes the monopoly to be thrown open: to 
| which he replies (as his interest prompts, like most of other theatrical 
| witnesses), “ Not entirely ; | conceive the patent theatres should in some 
| measure be protected, and, in fact, theatres generally. I do not think it 
| should go in that sweeping way which it is imagined isintended. I con- 
| ceive if plays produced at the patent theatres or minor theatres in London 
| or out of London were the property of those persons producing them 
| for at least twenty-one years, the effect would be entirely answered. I 
| do conceive, after the plays have been performed twenty-one years in 
| the major or minor theatres, if they become public property, the full end 
| would be answered.—Dvu you wish more theatres to exist than exist at 
present? Lam afraid there already are too many; because on the faith 
of licenses and on the faith of protections, large property has been 
risked on the minor theatres as well as the patent theatres; but 
smaller theatres are springing up applying for neither protection or 
|license. How far that may be conceived beneficial to the drama, I 
am not at liberty to give an opinion.” 

Some more of this individual’s testimony throws an amusing light upon 
the remuneration of authors, and the arts by which theatres sometimes 
try to attract notoriety. 

‘‘ How isan author remunerated at your theatre? Much in the same 
way as at the patent theatres. Authors who have been successful in some 
instances at the patent theatres, are the authors at the minor theatres. 
The author of the Rent day, which has been instanced as the most pro- 
fitable production at Drury-lane, was the author of a number of pieces 
at the Coburg theatre.—Do you know what is the general mode of re- 
muneration? Sometimes a stipulated sum of money; at times I have 
given £50 and at other times £20.—Has any author any nights? Not 
besides. —That is the case sometimes? Occasionally; at other times 
the author will receive half-a-guinea ora guinea a night for each night the 
play is performed.—Is that the whole remuneration ; does he retain no 
right in the play after? Certainly; the entire copyright. —Then he has 
no right to any subsequent remuneration at the theatre? Not any remu- 
| neration beyond the run of the play, when he has received his stipulated 

sum.—Abroad their rights extend to a very considerable length of time ? 
| I am aware of that; but it is not the case in England.—Has an auihora 
right to any remaneration from country theatres 1—No; when once the 
piece is published, it becomes, according to the present system (out of 
| London at least,) public property. All persons who can get a copy of 
| the piece, play it without advantage to the autbor or the person who has 
| the copyright. a 7 . 
| George the Third was prohibited, was it not? No; I think I played 
| it nine or ten weeks, and the theatre was visited by the different branch- 
ess of the government, and they eould not see any thing obnoxious; but 
atthe next licensing day, the magistrates, who held discretionary power, 
told me they thought such representations injudicious, if not improper, 
representing sacred characters and the highest personages in the realm. 
—You are now representing the old piece Tom Thumb? They are not 
sacred characters.—The king and queen are introduced into that? King 
| Arthur and Queen Dollalolla.—You leave people to apply them as they 
please? Yes; if we find them apiece, we ere not compelled to find 
them comprehension.—You think there is no danger of the magistrates 
giving you the same hint at the nest licensing day as to Tom Thumb ?— 
| It is played as it has been played for the last fifty vears, without the al- 
| teration of a single line —But the play-bill does not announce it in the 
| usual wey? No; I do not defend that piay-bill. It was issued during my 
absence Ioock town atenother establishment I have;and I was much an- 
noyed at it on my return, forl conceive managers of theatres have 
| nothing to do with politics or perty; they are open to all parties, and 
| they have nothing to do with one party orthe other. J must take the 
onus upon mysell, but I do not for a moment defend it.—Does it draw? 
As much as Tom Thumb would generally draw.—Not more? Certainly 








j 


| not.—Why should not you give it as Tom Thumb, without issuing that 


play-bill? I think it was unnecessary, if not injudicious.—Why was it 


age, i | continued? It was stopped on my return to town; it was stoppedin 


the course of a week. In fact, I received a polite communication from 
Mr. Roe, the magistrate of Bow-Street.—And that play-bill has not been 


| issued since your returr.? No.—What do you give for the average run 


of new pieces, melo-dramas, and so forth? About £20 I should con- 
ceive.” 

Mr. Serle’s evidence goes in favour of throwing open the monopoly, 
and compensating the patent theatres by means ofa lottery. Respecting 
the causes of the decline of the drama, he says: 

“ Some of those which have been adduced, I think, may mean some- 
thing, such as the lateness of the dinner-hours ; but I think the great cause 
of the decline of the drama has been its separation from the literature of 
the country. It has become a difficult matter in the theatres to hear the 
language of « play from the size ; consequently managers bave been 
obliged to resort to spectacle: the public have left off going to see and to 
hear, and, consequently, the stage itself has deteriorated in public estima- 
tion.—Do you consider that the saloons attached to the theatres have any 
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influence either in promoting the attractions of the theatres, or ia o| 
creasing the respectability! I think that they have done e great deal to- 


wards destroying that dance upon the theatres of respecta-— 
bie people, which they were in the habit of giving before. I do not know | 
what was the practice in Gerrick's time; but Lam quite sure thal they 
would never have been attached to the theatres by the actors themselves, 
who would never bave ventured upon such a breach of morality, for the | 
purpose of attracting the public,—Whom do you consider that that 
breach of morality arises from? From those who have a share in the 
theatres: from those who have rebuilt them.—Did they not exist iv the | 
old theatres?’ They might: bat [ dot think they are the kind of alliance 
which the actors themselves would have sought as an attraction.” 
Literary Gazette. 


—-— 

A LOST ART, OR THE POTTER OF POMPEIA. | 

Whenever the Centurion was tired of abusing Nero, which he did | 
rather because he received the imperial pay, than because he eschewed | 
the imperial vices, this being the fashion in which some men indemnify | 
themselves for the degradation of taking hire, just to shew that they 
are not to be bribed ; marry, Fabricius “ knew a trick worth ‘wo of 
thet!" But our Centarion, I say, if he happened to exhaust bis patience 
on this inexhaustible theme, would refresh bimseli, if not his bearers 
with a little egotism ; the next best pleasure to censuiing the faults of 
others being that of practising the virtues all our own, at least in our 
own opinion. 

“ Ye know,” would he say, and yet go on to tell them again, “ that I 
am ason of * that famous Campaniun town, Pompeia,’ and a nephew to 
the chief wine-vender, in the chief street thereof; that is, he lived there, | 
while be lived. Nevertheless, though I had thus aright to as much pride | 
as any Roman of ye all, [ thought it might be worth while to look upon | 
your vaunted city. Therefore, being exceeding brave, I joined the | 
Legions; but, peradventure, it isnot of mine own acts that it beboveth | 
me to speak before their witnesses. Enough that one of them was my) 
rescuing an aged man /rom fearfal odds with some of our soldiery, who, 
having no better exercise for their valour were beating him, in pure love | 
of the wine-skins wherewith he was heavily laden; and, lo! he proved 
the brother of my dead sire, and had journeyed hither to sell his mer- | 
chandize. Now it so chanced that I, deing somewhat wounded in this | 
encounter, and high in favour with him whose horse and fiddle all terri- 
ble deities take pains (o hamstring, got leave to wend homeward with my 
kinsman; he, all the way, urging me to name some guerdon; [, all the 
ow; refusing, which furnished us with discourses of singular newness 
and variety. But when we had won the threshold of his door, there 
came forth to welcome him a damsel clad in white and flowing raiment, 
marvellously unlike the handmaiden of a vintner, She was tall, and of 
comely presence, with a high white forehead, darkly golden hair, and 
very noble features. The almond-blossom is not more tender than the 
bloom of her cheek ; the buds of a pomegranate not so rich as the crim- 
son of her lip, that smiled not, even when she spoke; and in her deep 
set eye was a mysterious radiance, so chaste and still, that it fitly mated 
the almost stern music of her low voice. She blushed not ‘neath my 
gaze, neither looked she in any way astounded at my goodly armour. 
Ye will wonder how I, who have cast awe o’er the spirits of so many 
lovely ladies, should bend my regards on her; yet her image was so 
strange to me, that I did. Then inine uncle said unto her, ‘Junia, this 
is thy cousin, who bath saved my life.’ So knew] who it was, for [had 
not seen her since she was a babe, but forgot even that. And she kissed 
me like a sister; whereupon, with no great care as to the issue, I spake, 
‘ Thou who so hungerest to reward, give me this virgin to wife!’ And 
he made answer, ‘ She is too young, and mine only one; thou arta sol- 
dier, and dwellest afar off. 1 pray thee, ask of me some other thing.’ 
But now that he denied my request, I was resolved; so, to make it ap- 
pear for his own interest that he should grant it, I said, ‘ When thou art 
too aged for toil, will any other friend of Nero’s save thy life, and then 
come hither to cherish ber? I hold thee a thankless word-breaker, until 
Junia be made my plighted spouse, to claim when it likes me.’ Upon this, 
he joined our hands, as she, like unto one in a trance, said after him, ‘I 
betroth myself to the preserver of my parent, and will rather die than 
forfeit my faith. Witnessit, ye gods!’ 

“LT said nothing; for after L had bound her to me, what need of bind- 
ing myself to her, secure of inheriting the house and custom, they having 
no other kindred? So [ sojourned with them some days, for my bosom 
yearned towards the old man; moreover his wine was good. But it 
came to pass that, one eve, as I fared forth alone, I beheld a lad quitting 
a mean stall, and making for the high road; and I bethought me that this 
was one who moulded earthern vessels for our publicans. He was 
swarth, lean, wan, and brief of stature ; but with starry eyes, and curls 
as black as ebony; a patient, cheerful aspect; alsu a pleasant voice, 
though used shyly, or, as one would have said, with pride, had it been 
in reason to suppose that any right to pride ever entered even the 
dreams of such a fellow. The father of Junia had told me that this Caius, 
having no home wherein to lay his head, our city had offered him a piece 
of ground (hat no man would buy, or indeed take as a gift, by reason 
that it was accursed; so the credit of donation rested with them, and the 
shame of unthankfulness with those who refased; which they made sure 
that he likewise would do, being but a weak and lonely creature; yet, 
with small thanks, he built up his habitation there, and our magistrate 
hoped that, if he dwelt unmolested, some rich man might take heart to 
ee pmey the ground, when they could easily turn him out, such being the 

est use for so abject a thing. 

“ The idle legend of the place was this.—Upon it had stood the house | 
of one who was banished for slaying a Roman of high rank, because he 
had seized on a girl beloved of this murderer; who, a year after, finding 
himself dying, stole back to his confiscated and still vacant house ; bat 
the friends of him he slew bearing this, beset the door at night, to take | 
the criminal that he might die the death; when, suddenly, there appear- 
ed a youth, who cried unto them that whosoever entered the sick cham- 
ber, must do su over his body. Therefore, the leader cut him down, and, | 
as the death-cry reached the ear of him they sought, he sighed forth, ‘Ob ! 
woman, fuithful to the end!’ and died too. It waseven su: his mistress 
had disguised herself to defend him. ‘Then the chief who smote her 
went into the garden, and standing over against the well, said, ‘ Here | 
bury [ iny hard heart. Gods, if ye accept the expiation, here punish | 
ambition, covetousness, and revenge; here reward long-soffering, chari- | 
ty and love; but let none approach this spot until Pompeia be warned | 
to fall, and then let its mightiness cease.’ So saying, he cast himself 
down into the water, and was seen no more. Since then no one had 
abided among the ruins of that house, save Caius, and even he, though | 
no shades, he said, appeared to him, aeither drank of the well, nor used 
its waters in his calling. On the eve whereof I speak I followed him, 
and he knew it not, but murmured to himself, ‘ Beloved birth-place, never 
will [leave thee. My destiny must fiod me, I cannot seek it—must be 
made to my hands, for 1 can do nought but shape cups, and gaze on Ju- 
nia.’ I was half-minded to ask his meaning, but there were other Junias 
besides mine; who, having seen me, could never, I deemed, waste a 
thought upon this beggar; in sooth, I heeded not; these were elsewhere 
women. I was sure of her in the end; so, not stooping to qrestion with 
a potter, | went my may, and came again into Rome, where time tarried 
not. Bat, behold! a year was scarce gone when an epistie was given 
me, which I paid a scribe to read and answer, for what hath a court sol- 
dier to do with arts so mechanical? [nit my cousin besought me to re- 
lease her, saying that, without my will, she would wed no other, set | 
could never be mine and live. So the scribe wrote, at my bidding, that 
she must be mine and die. for lL would by no means free her; at which 
Lais, the pretty Athenian who was with me, laughed Junia to scorn! 
Another moon had well nigh waned, when tidings came that mine uncle 
was dead; and I sent word that [ would claim my wife in a brief season. 
But when I came into her house, there wus much mourning and sore dis- 
may. She was gone, none knew whither. Now, though I, beingassured 
of possessing all her goods, might little be expected to sorrow for one 
who loved me not, yet was it natural that I should nevertheless chastise 
Caius the potter; for he, I thought. must have caused all this. Where- 
fore, with many others, [ ran to his shed; but we found only he; and 
the children who stood round about held me, sobbing. ‘ Harm him not, 
our friend is in despair!’ Yet he rose up, haughtily, and said unto me | 
these words: ‘Well know I, olf! Centurion, whom thon seekest: it is 
in vain: she is lost and found, false and true, dead and immortal. Ha, 
ha! how sure thou wert! This band is guiltless of her blood; but it was 

not for thee to win ber as she was, it were not for thee to love her as she 
therefore depart, or seek farther at thine own peril; accursed be he 
who disturbeth ber sleep!’ So we thonght him possessed, and I was de- | 
vising tortures for him, when he cried again, ‘ Wordsand tears. fs 











om the 


| have purchased her of me! 


| was upturned, as if life’s last look had been fised upon this idol, on whose 


| —this were revenge! 
| with the glorious dead, to ascertain the force of mine own mind, this 


| city! 


| should ever toil; must she even taste want because of her love for me? 


| soon have no friends. 


| with pearls for my garland, and rubies for my wine! Therefore live, | 


poor, do nought with such as ye; here ure jewels, of many colours and | stirred at my bidding. She was deaf to my frantic ery, blind to my 
great size—take them, and leave me to weep my Junia!’ It wasas be tears. L strove to raise her, but it would not be; she was now as the 
said; we stared on one another, and wist not what to do with bim; but rock itself, the scroll she held, the garb she wore, petrified. I brought a 
what to do with his gems Il well enough koew; some of them sent to! brand, and kindled the soughs around ber, nor noise, nor light, nor beat, 
Nero (would they bad proved choak friars to him!) raised me higher than | availed. A vase of wine stood in the water. I dashed it to atoms; but 
belore in hisgrace. ‘How camest thou by these!’ quoth 1; and Cuius | the liquid lowing not forth, clove, in sparkles to its urn; and | saw the 
answered,‘ When any ask thee that question, tell them thou hadst the | truth, crying, “Oh, bo! fair, quiet stream, thou art like the cold ones of 
toys from one who will give thee more to be rid of thee.’—* Nay,’ said | (he world, who go on unimpeded in their own course, yet stagnate eve 

I, ‘ badst thou offered me such reasons at the first, thou mightst have mar- | thing more genial which comes nearthem. [pay mine all for thy terri- 
ried all the Junias in the universe..—' What!’ he shouted fiercely, | ble seeret. Jania had found it first, and voluntarily died, that she might 
‘wouldst thou lave taken a price for Juuia living? Worlds should not) shamelessly remein with me, | imagined her waiting for death, with a 
A little wealth may do much then, if we | smile—my name washed from her lip, as it changed tostone. Yes, un- 
gain it batin time; it will save life, but can never restore. I bad nothing polluted by another's embrace, she was mine. The faith of her spirit 
but her glances; in them, an empire in riches; without them, the bit-| bad frozeu and hardened her warm and teader heart. Passion rae oom 
terest poverty. Had we, buta few days since, known thee for the sordid, | rified the same, and was now, of itsell, quenched. She might defy her 
bloodless reptile that thou art, she were now my living bride, Pupil of | foe, She was with the gods, yet with me; and, though she ate not et 
Nero, this is thy work!’ my board, I might sit beside herbed. The fire had her not, nor the air, 

* Again I ws tempted to kill the slave; but he hurled a great chrystal | the earth, northe wormsthereof, Ever young, she herself, and no copy, 
at my head, to pick up the which was a braver occupation. Then the would weepingly smile ou ber adorer, even if he lived to be aged. he 
chief magistrate, who was by, said, ‘All this serves not; it import. | murmur of the well should seem her deep sweet voice, the perfume of 
eth me, Caius, to learn, the source of thy so sudden wealth,’—' There | the flowers ber delicious sigh. We were happier than the first lovers of 
may be no such matter, thou upright lawgiver!’ laughed he: ‘take a this scene. I hed stain none for her seke; no conscience was burdened 
handful of these to the cunning Jews of our city; i they give thee | by her death. Think, ye who love, what it must be to keep, as if em- 
nothing for them punish me; if otherwise, enjoy ut, nor trouble one who | balmed in tears, changelessly, incorruptibly, the aspect of the bewutiful, 
can enjoy no more. Sweetens it not for ye, somewhat, a sight like this, | bequeathing it to all Lime, as a proof that ye did not falsely rave. This 
to know that I gain it by the loss of what was more precious to me? that power was imine! and many of us have such statues, if but in our own 
the blessing L craved turneth to a cause of wailing when possessed ? | hearts, sources slike of pride and of despair. But to conceal my trea- 
that fam mocked by the outward means of comfort, just when I am rob- sore | must try the virtue of this spring still further, Accordingly I de- 
bed of the outward power to feelit? Rejoice, ye who can, for awhile; | voted that nightto forming an osier-work temple around and above this 
[ tell you that your doom is nigh!’ And the magistrate, being a wise | shrine, with ag entrance, which | might secure within. It was done. 
man, put up the stones, and was satisfied. Others followed; to all, | I sprinkled the branches with that gifted water, and they tormed a wall. 
though with despiteful words, did Caius throw diamonds in such heaps, | This barrier, however, if detected, might be broken down, The only 
that we knew his found treasure to be without end; yet feared that, if | armour against this worlds cruelty is wealth. I gathered ap the splin- 
we imprisoned him, it might cease. So the magistrates executed justice | ters that once were wine, and, at dawn, bearing them to a lapidary, 
at his word, even on some offeuders among the great ones of our city, | asked how many pieces be would give me for them; after using sundry 
because he was greater than all; though searce any could be called poor, tests, he replied, that the jewels were of a kind whoily new to him, 
so vast was the bounty of the potter. He did good to the afflicted, and | which variety, as well as their size nod brightness, tempted him to risk ® 
the Israelites bowed before bim; yet, though he had a house buiit on the | large sum, So he gave me one mdifferent small, evidently hugging him- 
site of his shed, be feasted none, took no one to wife, albeit our women | self on having cheated me in the bargain; but what cared I how little I 
much courted him; but wore plain apparel, hiding himself in a part of | got for things which I could muttiply to infinity, Thea went I back, ard, 
his garden overgrown with briars, as if to study, in what sort his servant | to avoid snepicion, dropped into smaller cups some mead, milk, fair 
trembleth to guess, as, listening without, he often hears a low whispering | water, and the clear dyes with which I had been wont to tint my ware. 
sound, and, being a man chosen for his trustworthiness, would doubtless | These, placed so that my fount of splendour might run down, presently 
tell more, if more he knew; for having little to do, and much to sperd, | became equal to topez, pearl, diamonds, emeralds, amethysts, and sap- 
it is natural that the fellow should oft leave so duli a place, and talk with ee I clipped off the clay from about them, and lay ibens upin my 
any who will hear. But the greatest wonder is, that, whether Caius had | Louse. 
long secretly practised with the clay in which he worked, or isall at once 
gifted with the power, Pompeia is now adorned by his band with like- 
nesses in stone of flowers, fruit, and animals. Among mew he giveth but 
the images of the dead; as if themselves, asleep, pale, but not white; with 
ringlets and habits culoured as when they lived. No eye hath looked on 
him while he wrought these things. Even those for whom he bath done 
them, know not bow; or, if they do, bless him, and are silent. Truly, 
these be days of strange doctrines and new superstitions, it may not be 
well to meddle with the consciences of rich men, at least till they have 
made us rich as themselves. But for me—no longer one of repute in 
mine own land, compared wiih this my rival, shall I owe him an equality 
with himself and not hate? while of Junia [know no more, and feel that 
my townsmen wil. soon be willing to aid me, so curious grow they to learn 
how got he the hoards he parteth among them, No! | purpose to pos- 
sess my master (whose hair may the Furies pull out of curl!) with these 
facts, and work my will upon the potter, in the emperor's name!” 

Such were the rumours which spread over Lialy, and, fortunately for 
my purpose, were preserved by the sensation which the fall of Pompeia 
created. These traditions slept, but to awaken refreshed, by the disco- 
veries of our last century. It was then that onr exploring party, passing 
through a strange house, came to a mound of ashes in its garden. After 
some digging, they reached a tangle of crushed and withered branches : 


Now let the centurion come. 


Mine enemies are silenced on every hand. I am famous. 1 am flat- 
tered, and, beside Junia, I pore over the thoughts of poets and of seges; 
but she bids me leave her sometimes, that I may do good to others. A 
selfish lover isuoworthy of her. 

How many bereaved friends have I partially consoled! How many 
fair creations perpetuated. Those to whom we give wealth may be- 
tray, but they who truly love can be secret. The last look, be tt what 
it may, a real mourner is loathe to lose. They confide to me their deed. 
I restore them statues: but [tell to none how this may be. I bear the 
water to their houses, for nove shall lie near my Junia. It is usually co- 
venanted to say that these bodies are burned, or embalmed; ond f pass 
fora great sculptor, from no merit of my own. I was the same, ora 
better mar, when they slighted me; for then mine every act the world 
was welcome to see. 1 was all truth. 

When I was poor I deemed that the rich had no distress. I have 
reached the pinnacle, all around is danger. The novelty decreases. 
My rival, buying arms with my gifts, turns them against me. Many are 
the ungrateful envies, jealousies, and slanders with which I am beset, 
because they understand me not. The changes of my fate have taught 
me to know mankind and myself; bave made me hardy and immoveable. 
Perchance this may be philosophy. Leta man win fame never so ensily, 
this also they removed, till they found some, still verdant, which resisted | °° accidentally, he will. in the end, pay but too dearly for it. Let him 
their axes. These were twined into a circular bower, and must have met | ak b Pt with but the coldest semblance of a blessing, be witl 
over head, till crushed by the lavaand cinders. No eye could penetrate | Ne it pooredene Seng even by those on whom he hath bestowed sub- 
the interior. On one side was a wicket, of the same material, but secure- stantial comfort; but they shall not make me a cynic; they shall not 
ly fastened ; without it lay some human bones, and a sword, such as worn drive me from my beloved Pompeia, It.is something that I have hed 
by the Roman soldiers. At last this wicker-work, so indurated that it rth yg i = them a a ae this wondrous spring, so 
broke like stone, gave way, and they beheld a sparry grot, with itsexqui- | at it may flow into @ public place, for their use; no eye, save mine, 
siltely-shaped bath, into whieh et must somn Aa fallen from the must look on Junia; with her, ease, and obscure competence, I may yet 
rock, and thence flowed over a wide chasm beside it, now nearly choked | be happy in the twilight of our evergreen bower. 
with dust. In that marble cradle reclined a female figure, of uncommon Divinities! do I live to write this? It was evening, most of our eiti- 
beauty and symmetry; ber eyes were closed, but a smile lingered on her zens had retired to rest, and Ito continue this record, at the feet of 
stili roseate mouth; and auburn hair was braided o’er her brow. In her! Junia; when the centurion called on me aloud, saying that, einpower- 
hand she held a scroll, on which was written, ‘For Caius, and mine | ed by our new ruler, Titus, he had opened the tomb of certain Pom- 
oath!” At her feet knelt askeleton, in ghastly contrast with her life-like | peians: they were empty: the statues had been hacked up, indica- 
grace, though there was much expression in its attitude; for the head we of their nature were evident; and I was accused o sorcery. 

exed with myself for having waited to be forced into confession, I 
opened the wicket for his party, offering to shew them my well. Alas! 
the seeming good which brought me into this peril, had failed me at 
mine extremest need. Jt was dry! They would have dashed my 
Junia from her sacred throne, and slain me, but for the maids and 
matrons whose dear ones | had saved to thei, until this accorsed doy. 

e 





lap lay a stylus, and a roll of fragments, they were decyphered, and may 
serve to explain this affecting spectacle. 


“ Without strength, genius, learning, birth, friends, fortune, powerless 
of fair means, too honest for foul ones, dead to vanity, averse to strife, 


loving ascene to which I owe but my birth, a maid who can never be 
olen ee havelto hope? Yet to taut those who neglect or insult me, ate a gees roam suddenly, the earth rocked boncath our feet, 4 
fancying that am content, not fit fora better fate, how deeply I scorn { pra ao ts n ie oad orying 7 Sue Aagpept” tng Ge Gnd. 
their oppression—to have them in my power, and use it Lut to serve them which break aha henid aie ental tart icy Ov ey » srs > om 
Fé be free (row theakal tall, to held comdiahiba | ch break the horrid gloom, trace these jines, while friends and foes 
expire together. The general doom terminates all lesser causes, I 
pity and forgive. What shrieks of madness! and there sits Junia 
j unmoved. A gentler death was thine, beloved ! than, hadst thou longer 
stayed, thou must have met. I could not bave borne to feel this hope- 
less sympathy for thee ; to see thee suffer it, to look on thy blackened 
corse. Thy beauty will survive, if the world doth; its sublime calm 
mans ty heart: let terror rage without, all hereisquict. I hada home 
that is not, a fame that I outhve, a wealth that is buried, a power that 
ispastaway. Now Ihave nothing but thee; and shall not long be 
more sentient than thyself, Gods! may we sot unite in Elysium? 
The next crash must endall. It wll be welcome, for I see thee no 
more, but die in thy presefice Junia!” 

The last word was imperfect. Some bigot, calling the statue a Pagan 
abomination, either destroyed or concealed it; bat doubtless many 
fossil remains sti!l exist, that were dipped in the well of the potter; 
and many noble ladies may wear his gems, who dream.not of their 
origin, 

Assuredy there are others, like Cains, by no fault of their own, 

He comes to claim her. It is known that he saved her father’s life; it | Cestined to ill-luck. (ill their misery seems so essential to the order of 
is not known that in sport, by chance, or for his own purpose he did it. | 8¢ture, that, should they ever begin, in any way to thrive the nest 
The old manis dead, We feel that this centurion’s old wantonness of | thing to expect were that the world would come to an end ! 
power, his reliance on a faith in others which he himself derides, shorten- | ——. 
ed our good sive’s days; but dare we say so, while we are poor, and he in | ’ - ‘ONG _< 
prosperity? Why rejoiced I that he loved not. Oh, if be had, though, REMINISC es 4 uF SIR W. SCOTT. 
to our sorrow, be must have suffered more, he would have been too The bli had ? : ne Seevet. ‘ 
proadly kind to wed her; but then [ should have felt myself an ungene- Way +) ee 9D don awe 6 letetien doubts - Li the authorship of 
rous wretch. Jania too, even in gaining happiness, would have lost some | , dy ity j whe Dia'olus, was immediately seid by every- 
portion of ber worth. vody #8 soon as that novel oppeared; and every succeeding work con- 

, } } r firmed the original suspicion. The main provls were, course, 

My beloved hath just said unto me, and with a smiling countenance, | internal—the Scotch feeling, the knowledge of the cheracter, antiqui- 
Caius, take comfort! stealing through thy house, while thoa wert ab-| ties, law of Scotland, the poetic genius, the similarity of sentiment 
sent, I have been where thou hast not, to the well of which no man | and even structure of story with those of his roems—all polmted to the 
drinketh; and the fall of a leaf upon that water revealed to me howl! man. One circumstance must beve struck pe one as being desisive 
may escape from my vow, without sin, without exile. Thoa mayest) The author, without question a man deepl versed {dell departmsonte 
call me thine for ever, and possess wealth,and honour. I will show thee | of the literature of his country, ancient od naaeal peculiarly gifted 
how; for I have offered sacrifices to the gods, who have made me so- | with a facility of quotation, and fond of exersisin that gift, ever once 
lemnly brave and patient; nay, there is rapture in my resolve. Go thi-| in the course of his novels, quoted from Scott ordsworth, Southey, 
ther, when the orb of Dian rises o'er the plain. Thou shalt find me, Coleridge, Byron, Hogg, Cunningham, Joonne Baillie, and ‘ 

other minor names, supplied motioes or ilpétrations for the chapters of 
the Scoteh novels ; but the author of “Waverley” never took a line 
from the author of the “Lay of ihe Last Minstrel,” when relatin 
stories of the border; and while layfeg his scene on the benks of Loc 
a seemed unconscious of the existesce of the Lady of the 
ake. 

Mr. Alison. son of the auth@r of en “ Essay on Taste,” and on adve- 
cate at the Scotch bar, whote an ingenious book, to prove, by interna) 
evidence, that Sir Wafler Scott must be the author of “ Waverley.” 
The book, in fact, was conclusive, and the conclusion to which it came 
was scarcely denied—though it wee rather dexterously evaded by Sir 





were life! To breathe my worship before Junia for ever, this were feli- 
Wondrous dreams, why do you torture an unoffending worm ?”’ 

She knows all, she pities, yet would not approve, but that we hear her 
blighted one is false and base. She hath written for release; her father 
would adopt me, we would give up all lis store to this centurion. I 
could labour for the old man, for Junia, for our babe, should we be pa- 
rents. She says she would work too; but, though she knows it not, this 
is said with so goddess-like an air, that it overwhelms me. What were 
fame or gold to us? 

He loves not, yet will not yield her. Our father is stricken tu the heart. 
Our priests say there is no help; our citizens—that if we offend the 
Gods, (they mean the emperor's minion, who will, at best, seize all we 
have) they can, in no way, employ or aid us. I shuddered lest Junia 





We have sworn not to quit the place of our nativity. Yet bere we shell 


oh, my dearest, to bring down the pride of those who trampled thy bo- 
mility, sparing only the centurion because he is my cousin, and once did 
serve my sire. All good gods guard thee! we shall meet again.” This 
speech I understand not, yet I hope, and will obey. 

Inexorable Jove! Oh, Junia! Child of love and honour! What 
hast thou done? Now ye earthquakes—now, Vesuvius, home of infer- 
nals, send pestilence—yet no; she bade me live for justice; is this life? 
The pearl-browed queen of night arose. * glode into the thicket, and 
beheld my love—bnt where? Sleeping, as 4 seemed, beneath the slow 
fall of that mystic spring. I called on ber, but she answered not, nor) 
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a Che Albion. 


December 29, 





Walter, io the preface to his next novel. But independently of inter- 
nal evidence, it was impossible that the author should not be occasion- 
ally betrayed by other circumstances. Sir Wolter, living in almost | 

miseuous society in Edinburgh, and habitually indulging in ware- 
strained conversation, on all the topics which the Waverley novels, 
touched upon, could not always so command his language as not! 





son to whom it was intrusted. He had never intended to have Gute 
it formaliy, leaving it to be niade known after his death, bad it not been 
for Constable's failure. “ Constable,” he said, “bas made me give my 
name rather too often, and now he makes we give it once more, when, 
inay be, it's little use.” | 
He was, however, becoming less guarded of late, of course feeling con- 


the miniatore into your bands. This is something like the promise of a 
Gascon, for you could not suppose that I am such a simpleton as to put 
you to the test. If, however you really meant to keep your -vord, put 
the ten louis into your pocket, and come to the Favart theatre the day 
after to-morrow—I will then pay myself with my own hands.’ 

« This singular epistle was leit at the house of M. de Limoges during 


oceasivually to talk what became afterwards the material of his novels, | scious that he was nu more effeciually concealed than the ostrich who, bis alsence. On the night after his return, he put the ten louis into his 
of 20 close is ears &2 Hot to catch the striking observations or phrases hides bis head. One of the must remarkable proofs of his being engaged pocket and went to the theatre, but be met not the thief. The latter per- 


of bis companions, and afterwards to embody them in bis books. It Is 
said that one of bis oldest acquaintances detected him by finding in one 
of the novels the strange phrase, of a red lion (or some other sach 
public-house sign) “ predominating” over a pot of beer, an expression 
which be bad himself used to Sir Walter, while walking on a sultry | 
day in the country, in uttering a wish for the appearance of such & 
eset Others bad, of course, different marks of recognition. 
Je unconsciously repeated a couple of verses out of his own “ Mar- 
mion,” in “ Rob ite — 
“O for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarobiaa echoes borne ;” 
which ie attributed in the novel to Fravk Osbaldistone, who was, 
thereby convicted of having read “Marmion” almost a hundred years | 
before it was written. 
The qnesses made to discover the author, used in general to amuse 
him. ‘The strangest persons were frequently mentioned. Any clever) 
man, who was obliged to leave Scotland, was sure to be an object of | 
suspicion; one gentleman, in particaler, who had had the misfortune of | 
being detected in cheating at cards, and of having bishand perforated 
by afork, by the person who discovered bim slipping « card across the 
table, was a great favourite with many speculators. These guessers 
went on the ground that there must be some motive for concen|ment of 
the name, and the voluntary abandonment of so mach renown, beyond 
any thing connected with literature. Others were fond of attributing | 
the novelsto Mr. Thomas Scott, Sir Walter's brother, who died about | 
ten years ago in Canada, and for this there was some shew of reason— | 
because the brothers having been reared together, and lived in the same | 
society, drew upon a common stock for their story-telling. in which ‘Tom 
Scott was, so far as conversation is concerned, quite as fertile and | 
able as his more famous brother. Sir Walter had always the highest | 
opinion of his brother's talents, and though such opinion was not borne 
out by any thing which appeared to the public, yet the convivial ac- 
quaintances of T. Scott, and a very convivial fellow he was, will 
willingly agree with Sir Wailter'stestimony. Long before “ Waverley” 
appeared, many of the stori@, which now are embalmed and conse- 
erated in the Novels, had been told oy Mr. 'T. Scott, in his own graphic 
manner, in various mess-rooms and other places, “where gay men do 











in some most lacrative employment was the style in which he lived. | 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, in his prefatory epistle to the Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thion, confesses that his dwelling and bis raiment had undergone a bene- | 
ficial change since the publication of the novels had commenced; the | 
raiment of the Baronet had not indeed altered its plain and simple style, 
but his house had changed much for the better, and be could not have 
lived at a less rate than £10,000 a-year, for ten or twelve years before 
the calamity that involved him in ruin. He was by far the most splen- 
did in his establishment of the resident geutry of Scotland, and his litera- 
ry fame Billed his house with the most distinguished visitors from all parts 
of Europe. The present Eaiperor of Russia was at one time among the 
number of his guests. All this splendoar and wealth, which, to use the 
words of Coleridge in Christabel, was 
All carved out of the maker's brain, 

was destined to have an end; and the manner in which he bore his ad- 
verse fortune proved that his head was not turned, nor his heart led 
astray, by the golden tide of prosperity on which be had so long floated. 


—_—»— 
MEMOIRES DE MADAME LA DUCHESSE 
D’ABRANTES. 
Vols. VIL. & VII. 

We commence our further extracts this week with the meeting of the | 
fair Duchess and one of the principal actors in the French revolution. It} 
is related with spirit. 

« Just before I left Madrid, I met with an adventure at the ambas- 
sador’s, singular enough to induce me to give it a place in these Me- 
moirs. 

“ | dined every day at the ambassador's when not engaged elsewhere, 
and was as much at home there as [ should have been in my own family. 
I was generally very late, because my excursions of curiosily so fully vc- 
copied my mornings that I was never at home until five o'clock, after 
which I had to dress; so that [ always arrived after the third bell had 
rong. But Madame de Beurnonville, always indulgent, readily excused 
this. One day [ came just as the party were entering the dinner-room. 
General Beurnonville offered me his arm, and I had scarcely time to 
speak to his lady before we were seated at table. Next to me was a 





haps had been more unfortunate with another than with bim, and might 
bave been in the hands of justice. Be that as it may, M. de Limoges 
never heard any more of him.” 

The next anecdote which we shall translate, is the account of an at- 
tack made by robbers, in Spain, upon M. d’Ararjo, the Portuguese Mi- 
nister at Berlin. 

“M. d’Aranjo preceded us by some weeks. An adventure 4 la Gil 
Blas, occurred to him on the road. He was attacked by banditti, who 
plundered and ill-treated him. He was cf a very mild, but firm charac- 
ter. As soon as the robbers had opened th. ca#age-door, they brutally 
dragged him out, and demanded where his money was. The Count 
d’Aranjo had with him a secretary, who wasa coward of the first water. 
Him the robbers bad thrown into a dry ditch, just after they dragged his 
master from the carriage. There the poor fellow lay, with his nose to 
the ground, in a state of agony, which excites no commiseration when 
it is produced by cowardice. As for M. d’Ararjo, he was as calm as 
such a situation would allow, and was considering how he should save a 
watch which Madame de pew aeger was sending tothe Duchess of Os- 
suna,and another valuable trinket, of which he had taken charge for the 
Marchieness of Ariza, mother of the Duke of Berwick. The watch was 
of blue enamel, with diamond hands; and each hour indicated by a 
superb brilliant. ‘The other trinket was a chain of diamonds and pearls 
set by Fencier. It was an exquisite piece of workmanship, and must 
have been invaluable at Madrid, where stones are always so badly set. 
M. d’Aranjo was considering, in the midst of the baudoleros, how he 
should conceal these things. The watch soon found its way into one of 
his boots, and the chain into that part of his habiliments which no person 
had ever thought of examining, since he was whipped as a truant school- 
boy. The robbers expected arich booty; for what they wanted, was 
these very jewels, which had been seen at Bayonne, with several others ; 
and areport was prevalent that M. d’Aranjo bad been entrusted with 
the crown jewels of Portugal, to bave them re-set. His over prudence 
had done all the mischief. He always carried this watch and chain about 
his person, lest he should lose them; and atthis period the Spanish- 
police were so inefficient, that you could not walk a league from Mad- 
rid without incurring the a of being carried off bya fine troop 
of brigands, well dressed, well armed, and whose appearance was a 


congregate ;" and it is not to be wondered at, that those who heard them | man, of a most sinister and repulsive countenance, who uttered nota | thousand times more splendid than the kisg’s troops, who had neither 





should, cn their publication, attribute them, in the abs ofa nt, | 
to him by whom they had been told. Other guesses, such as that which | 
gave the novels to Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, &c. were merely absued. 

Sir Walter kept his incognito, however, with much gravity. He | 


word. He was tall, dark, and of a morose and bilious complexion. | 
His look was sombre; and something made me think he had but one | 
eye, but I secon perceived that it was the effect of a cataract, which did 


not however blind him, Ashe was so singularly taciturn, nobody spoke 


spoke of the novels asa stranger would do, withoutany apparent bias | much to him. This surprised me the more, because the ambassador's 
towards praise or blame. A whimsical instance of this is afforded by the | lady was very attentive to bim. At the second course, I could no longer 
fact, that he it was who reviewed the first series of the “ Tales of My Land- | restrain my curiosity; and, although i was conscious of the rudeness of 
lord, in the ‘Quarterly.’ Gifford was anaious that so remarkable a work | the question, I could not help asking General Beurnonville, in a whisper, 


bread, shoes, nor money. Thus, when the latter met the brigands face 
to face, they always sustained defeat. No one ever travelled without 
an escort of seven or eight men at least. The men most to be depend- 
ed upon as guards were natives of Arragon, or Austrians. M. d’Aranjo 
had taken this escort; but, as he was not timid, and fancied there was 
no danger, he had that morning gone on before his escort, who were to 
meet him at the place where be intended to dine. He bad scarcely gone 
a distance of six miles when he was attacked, as ] have before stated. 








should be suitibly criticised, especially as the ‘ Quarterly’ had been | 
somewhat unfortunate in its review of ‘Guy Mannering.’ It was at | 
once said that nobody was so well qualified, in every way, as Sir Walter 

Seott. This was admitted, but would be do it? was he not the author? 

Asking him, however, could not do any harm, and accordingly Gifford 

applied by note, saying—‘ I think you have written this novel—but if 

you have not, review it.’ Aimost by return of post came back an article 

with a note, to say—* [have not written the novel, and I have reviewed 

it.” The article was published accordingly, and a very excellent and fair 

critique itis. It accuses the author of plagiarism, and points out, as the 

reviewer well could do, the different quarters, especially the works of 
Defoe, to which the author of the ‘Tales of My Landlord’ was indebt- 

ed for some of his most striking scenes. 

He was, however, seldom put to the trouble of a direct denial. The 
moet remarkable instance wos that in which he disclaimed the authorship 
to the Prince Regent. About the year I8{7, when the fame of the no- 
vels was atthe highest, and public curiosity still anxious about them, 
Scott was on a visit to London, and had the honour of dining with the 
Prince, at Carlton House. Lord Lowther, Mr. Croker, and several 
others were of the party. After dinner, the Prince filled a glass, and 
said, ‘ Lhave neither a blessed b-ar, nor yet a tappit hen (see Waver- 
ley), but I have, at least, as good claret as ever the Baron of Bradwar. 
dine had, and in that claret I drink to the health of the greatest genius of 
my country, the anthor of Waverley.’ The toast was, of course, duly 
honoured, as toasts of Princes generally are, and every one waited with 
some curiosity to know what Mr. Scott would do. He stood up, and 
seid that he did not pretend to misunderstand what his Royal Highness 
meant, and accepted the intended compliment with gratitude, but ‘ Sir 
I am not the author of Waverley.’ The Prince immediately rejoined, 
* Tam excessively happy to hear it, because I now find that I reckon tico 
ot the greatest men of Europe as my subjects, instead of one,—I have 
now both the author of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and the author of ‘Wa- 
verley.’ The Prince, from that time forward, always maintained that 
the novels could not have been written by Scott, because he held it im- 
eS thet anybedy should take the liberty of mystifying him. Sir 

alter, on the other hand, said tnat the Prince had no right to pry into 
his secret, which be would have confided to him without any scruple, if 
they had been alone, but which he bad no notion of publishing before 
company—especially when that company comprised people in any way 
connected with literary pursuits. Besides, he used to add, ‘the party 
was balf fou.’ 


who my silent neighbour was. 

“*What!’ be replied, with an air of surprise, ‘do you not know 
him?’ 

“ «T never saw hin.’ 

“ * Impossible !’ 

“*] declare that such is the fact.’ 

“* But you have often heard his name mentioned, particularly when 
you were a child.’ 

*** You excite my curiosity more powerfully than even his extraor- 
dinary appearance has done, -Who is be then ?, 

“* Shall 1 send you some spinach. Tattien?’ said a well known 
voice. 

“It was that of Junot, who sat opposite to me, and was much amused 
at my curiosity, which he had guessed. 

“| almost started from my cbair. .. .Tattmen. ..... I looked ob- 
liquely atthe horrible man, who, having perceived the effect he pro- 
duced upon me, became of the colour of the spinach which my husband 
had offered him. The latter had known him in Egypt, without, how- 
ever, being intimate with him ; for the General-in-chief was not very 
friendly to those who had any connexion with Tallien. 

“ This name, pronounced in a manner so unexpected, made a singular 
impression upon me. . . .My childhood, to which General Beurnonville 
had alluded, had been surrounded with dangers, and my young imagina- 
tion fed with the most horrible recitals connected in the most particular 
manner with the name and person of Tallien. [could not help starting, 
as Lhave already stated, which he must have perceived; for when I 
looked at him again, his odious countenance was dark as Erebus. The 
wretch! How did he drag on his loathsome existence? [asked Gene- 
ral Beurnonville the question; and also how it happened that one of 
our decimvirs was in a Lingdoes governed by a Bourbon. 

“* Temas much surprised as you,’ the General replied, ‘and the more 
so, because the Emperor dislikes Tallien, and has always testified this 
dislike in not the most gracious manner. This is so true, that, when in 
Egypt, Junot must have perceived that General Bonaparte was very se- 
vere towards such officers as were intimate with Tallien. Lanusse and 
his brother were never welcome at head quarters on this account.’ * * 

“ After dinner Junot introduced Tallien to me as one of his fellow tra- 
vellers in Egypt. He seemed to bave forgotten my emotion at dinner on 
hearing his name. He informed us that he was appointed consul, I be- 
lieve, at Malaga; at all events Tam certain that it was somewhere in 
Andalusia. 








An Irish gentleman, of the name of Devereux, we believe, endeavour- 
ed to extort the secret by attempting to fasten a quarrel upon the author, | 
who, he maintained, had injured Fis in some very material manner. 
He wrote some letters, and afterwards published them, in which he call. | 


“The name of Tallien is famous in the bloody page of our revolu- 
tionary annals. Without searching for the motives which made him 
act, there is no doubt that, forthe part he took in the affair of the 9th of 
Thermidor, he deserves honourable mention in history. I am not one 


The robbers immediately plundered the carriages, and broke open all 
the boxes in that in which the minister travelled: but not finding what 
| they expected, they drew their knives, and threatened to kill M. d’Aran- 
| jo, whe, having secured the watch and chain, bid them defiance, told 
them they were a set of villains, whom he would give orders to have 
hanged. This was rather imprudent; but it was right, he said, always 
to endeavour to intimidate such men by an attitade to which they were 
not accustomed under such circumstances. 

“* But you braved death,’ said I, ‘which, permit me to say, was an 
act of madness; and, indeed, with a poignard at your throat, you were 
not far off.’ 

“*Ob, no.... IT cannot think so. ... Besides,’ he added, after hav- 
ing reflected an instant, ‘itisallthe samething. I could not lower my- 
self to such scoundrels.... They might take, but it was not for me to 

ive |” 
on Itseems that the secretary was not so absolute as bis master in his 
ideas of personal dignity, for he made the most bumble supplications to 
the robbers. But when he heard the Count peremptorily refuse to de- 
liver up the money and jewels, all his respect for his patron;merged in 
his fears. 

***My lord! my lord! he cried, in a voice of despair, ‘you do not 
consider what you are ebout.—My good gentlemen, I will tell you where 
the money is.’ Then raising himself half upin the ditch where he 
lay—' Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ look there, on the left side of the carriage, 
there isasmal! brass nob inthe pannel,—press that, good gentlemen, 
and take all, but pray do not killus..... The jewels are there like- 
wise. 

“And he uttered every word in a tremulous and doleful voice, and 
accompanied with a frightful chattering of the teeth..... The poor 
man was as pale asa ghost, and during several months after was-like one 
bewildered. 

“* But, my lord, said he, after the robbers were gone, ‘ you eould not 
| have been in earnest.’ He was then informed that the watch and chain 
| had been saved, which alarmed him so much that he wanted to call back 
| the brigands and give up these trinkets. * For depend upon it,’ he said, 
| ‘they expected to get them.’ ”’ 

We conclude, for the present, with a ludicrous account of a scene on 
| the heights of Boulogne. 
‘*Madame B—r, the mother of Madame Laplanche-Mortier, had never 
before been so near the Emperor; and nothing could prevent her from 
| leaving the barrack, thatshe might get a better sight of him. As she was 
the mother-in-law of an officer of the palace, the Emperor could not be 
angry if he met her on his road. Being, however, in an ill-humour, he 
might, perhaps, give her a specimen of it; bat Madame B—r feared no- 
| thing, and boldly ventured forth. 





ed upon Scott, asa man of honour, to come forward and avow himself | of those kins creatures determined to find good in everything; nor canI) ‘It required more courage than people would imagine, to go out at 
asthe author of writings so personally injurious to his (Mr. D.'s) cha- | agree with those who now attribute good intentions to Robespierre, and this moment. One of the gales of the autumnal equinox was blowing in 
racter. Scott contented himself with a general denial that in any werk | pretend that, had it not been for what oceurred on the 9th of Thermidor, | full fury, and the whirls of the flags above the throne indicated to Madame 


whatever had he alluded, directly or indirectly, to Mr. Devereux, and, 


of course, the attempt was unsuccessful, The Irishman was, in all pro- | willing to believe it rather than differ in opinion from those persons who, | making the observation to ber, she replied 1 


bability, insane. but he might have been employed by others. Something | 
about the same time, we think, that his letters were mates an unprin- 


poe fellow wrote a novel, “by the Author of Waverley,” called 
“ t 


we shourd have had a return of the golden age. It may be so, and I am 


even al the present day, say— Be my brother, or I will kill thee. And yet I 
am «good patriot. I was brought up during the dawn of that glorious 
revolution; I imbibed its principles, and my young years were spent un- 


| B—r that a similar effect would be produced = her petticoats. On my 

at she would hold them 
down with her hands; and, in fact, we saw her for some time manceuvre 
so asto preserve things in decent order. The Emperor, occupied with 
| what was passing eighty or a hundred feet below him, continued to walk 


efract Castle ;" and when hisiaentity with the real author was de- | der the shade of the tricolour flag and the wi e-spreading tree of | rapidly up and down the terrace, without, however, passing a certain li- 


nied by Mr. John Ballantyne, who truly described himself us the princi- | 
S depository of the secret, the publisher of the spurious novel had the | 
mpudence to maintain that Ballantyne was deceiving the public. That. 
public, however, very soon settled the question by looking at the inter- | 


” 


liberty 
Our next anecdote relates to M. de Limoges—and we really know not 
which most to admire, the gentleman or the thief. 
“ M. de Limoges was then a banker, and was to set out for Bordeaux 


| mit on either side. Madame B—r, who could not see him from the 
place where she stood, determined to go boldly round to the other side 
of the barrack, facing the throne. In this undertaking she exposed her- 
| self to the fury of the wind, which had increased in violence, and 


nal evidence, which proved clear enough that “ Pontefract Castle” was the next day upon business. In the evening he went to the play, with ator-| threatened this day of pageantry with a termination not very agreeable 
not the production of the same genins to which they owed “ Waverley.” | toise shel! snuff-box set in gold, upon the cover of which wasa beautiful | to the légionnaires who were to dine under an awning. ‘The Emperor, 
Five or six years ago, a German-author played a somewhat similar trick. | miniature of his wile holding her son in ber arms, painted by Augustin. | much vexed, spoke very loud, and in a manner sufficiently energetic to 


But “ Walladmor,” which he passed off asa translation from the English | 


The child was then about two years old, remarkable for its beauty. Ma- 


excite in the highest degree the curiosity of a woman capable of appre- 


of Sir Walter Scott, is really a hook of some talent,—and its preface dame de Limoges was also a beautiful woman, and the execution of the | ciating Napoleon; and who must have been desirous of seeing him at a 


contains a most amusing history of the translation-manufactory in Ger- | 
many, its mishaps and its blunders, The German writer was unlucky, 
however, in pitching his scene in England, because he makes woful | 
havoc in our localities—placing Bristol, if we mistake not, at the foot of | 
nowdon, &c., and committing slips as to our custom and manners, | 
whieh no native author could have made. Sir Walter himself blandered | 


picture was admirable. On leaving the theatre with a lady of his ac- 
quaintance, he felt some one press against him, and having turned sud- 
derly round, a handsome young man, of seemingly elegant manners, 
apologized for having pushed him. He ought, perhaps, to have apolo- 
gized for something else; for scarcely had M. de Limoges entered his 
house than he discovered that he had been robbed; his snuff-box was 








occasionally when he laid the ground of his fictions in foreign countries, | gone. This loss was doubly felt, because, independently of the subject 
but never athome. | the painting was one of great value. He lodged a complaint at the po- 
The history of writing, copying, &c. &c. of these celebrated produc-| lice office; and in an sEvortoement, which he had inserted in all the 
tions has been s6 often before the public, that we shell not repeat it here. | papers, he promised ten louis to any person who would bring him back 
Ballantyne was the first amanuensic—a gentleman of the name of Gor-| the miniature only. On bis return from Bordeaux, two months after, be 
don, we believe, sucweded. Sir Walter sometimes, however, when he | found a packet addressed to him, which, to his great delight, enclosed, 
was ill, necepted other wd, ft is a curious proof of the strength of his in-| not the snuff-box, but the miniature. It was accompanied by the follow- 
tellect, that he dictated « The Bride of Lammermoor” and “The Le-| ing letter, of which I have seen the original :— 
gend of Montrose” from his\ed, to which he was confined with anacute| ‘‘ Sir,—I can easily imagine your regret at losing the miniature, which 
spasmodic disorder in his chew of so excruciating a nature, that power- | I have the honour to return to you. So charming a child, and so beau- 


tul, both in mind and body, as he was, he was compelled, by the severity tiful a wife, must necessarily be the pride and delight of him who has a | 


of his sufferings, to scream almost continually, with such vehemence as | right to have them painted. But permit me Sir to offer a word of ad- 
to be heard at a distance from the home, The fits of pain would leave | vice. Aman who has sucha wile and child, painted by Augustin, and 
him for short intervals, and then, when weed for the moment from the | carries them upon the lid of a snuff-box, should have the latter of gold, 
attack, he would resume the thread of the story he liad been dictating, | and should surround the miniature with brilliants of the first water 


as if nothing had occurred in the intervening tune: and both these books | Had you done so, it would have been more honourable for you, and 


contain some of the drollest things he ever wrote—viz. the scenes in| more profitable for me. 


which Caleb Balderstone and Dugald Dalgetiv are engaged. “*T have the honour, &c. Tae Tuer 


time when he evinced that he was not exempt from the weaknesses of 
homan nature. She forgot the storm, and, asI have already stated, 
turned the corner of the barrack. At this instant she was struck by a sud- 
| den gust, which got into her large bonnet, amd loosed the ribbons with 
which it was fastened. Madame B—r wore a wig, which she felt would 
| follow the bonnet; she therefore let go her petticoats to secure the head- 
gear; but the wind, bent upon having its own way, twirled and twisted 
about Madame B—r, who, by the bye, was of immense size, and without 
any ceremony began to lift up her gown and petticoats. It then became 
necessary for the hands to go to the assistance of the lower extremities. 
Thus the bonnet abandoned to the caprice of the storm, was carried 
away, together with the wig, and poor Madame B—r saved the honour 
| of her legs at the expense of her naked scalp, which stood confessed be- 
fore Napoleon, who at that instant turned round to speak to the Minister 
of Marine, whom he thought to be close behind him. It must be con- 
fessed that such a spectacle was a difficult ordeal for the Emperor's gra- 
vity. It was impossible to help laughing at the sight of an immensely fat 
woman presenting a fat, white, round bead, close shaved; her counte- 
nance expressing wildness and terror; and her whole body strained by 
her exertions co bese down her petticoats. The Emperor, however, be- 
| haved very well: his smile as he passed her was scarcely perceptible.” 


_—— 
DUBLIN POLICE—TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
A veteran who had served in the 52d Regiment of Foot, and since his 


There was no instance of his secret having been betrayed by any per-|  “*' P.S. You have promised ten louis to any one who should return | discharge trom the army has worked on the quays as a porter, appeered 
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before the Magistrates of Henry-street-office, 10 answer a charge of 
bigamy. 

He was, about one o'clock, in the happy situation of havieg two 
loving wives at his elbow, each beariug their gifts of love, the first with 
three children, the second with only two! 

Magistrate—This is a terrible charge against you, my good man. 

Pat (bowing)—Thank your bonour for doing me justice. 1 was faith, 
always, sure enough, a good man, and as to women, (hough [am brought 
to the bar, I always did them justice.—( Laughter.) 

Magistrate—Sir, we don't want any of your jong speeches; we are 
tired oi tong speeches ; therefore I shail, to see what kind of fellow you 
really are, come to the charge at once. 

Paddy—Tohere again, your honour is right and my blood warms to 
you. sh to the charge! Oh, your honour, for God's sake come to 
the charge; we were the boys that at a million of places, not forgetting 
Waterloo, made the French, Spanish, Greeks, aud all other nations 
under the sun feel the charge. 

First Wife—Paddy, you are the same old thing still, you divil. 

Second Wife—Never mind him ma’am, Paddy, jewel, you're my 
darling, and I know you will never dezart me.—(A laugh.) 


Magistrate—The complainant accuses you of having been married to) 
her nineteen years ago; that she travelled with you abroad and at home, 


and is the mother of three children, which she wants you to provide for, 
and says you have taken up with another woman. 

Paddy—Sure enough she travelled with the regiment.—(A laugh.) 

Magistrate—Have you a certificate woman ? 

First Wife—O yes, your worship, but there is not a bit of it left from 
hard usage for so many years—( Laughter.) 

Here the second wile interfered, and begged bis honour to look at that 


| she was sister-in-law to the ledy who married Sir Stratford Canning’ | 
| father, assured me tbat her name was Guydickens. The Cannings are 

| said to have emigrated to Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabetn trom 
| Warwickshire, where the head branch still exists—catholics—whose | 
| wife I saw at Rome in 1821, (her carriage covered with noble and royal | 
quarterings!) 

Canning bad a domineering and ascendant spirit. When Lord Cas- 
' tlereagh died, he took possession of poor Lord Liverpool and overturned 
‘him. Latterly he :uled the proud wind of Pitt; he was too much for 
| Pitt in literature, acquirements, and brilliance. In authorship he was at 
| the head of a little coterie of Gilford, George Ellis, and the Freres, who 
| had gota fashionable induence, partly by their satirical powers, lar be- 
| yond their merits. ’ r 

” Tdoubt if Canning was a happy man; he was too exorbitantly amti- 
} tious; aud he had too proud ideas of his own exclusive superiority. | 
He bad been too much flattered as a boy for the figure he made at Eton; 

but this would not have caused it alone, without a temperament natural- 

ly embued with the spirit. 

If Canning had addicted himself to literature and poetry, he would 
| not have been of the school of Spencer and Milton—but of Pope! 
He would have been what is called a moral, not a romantic poet. He 
would prcdably have advanced and enriched more than Pope; and 
there was a sort of morality about him, which is not the ordinary strain 
of Pope. I do not think that he could have been a creator, which alone 
constitutes pure poetry. He could dress up the images which others 
had created, both splendidly and fantastically. 

If Canning’s character be taken with all the abatements here suggest- 
ed, still it isa magnificent one. Andif [ am wrong—as it is given with 
| good faith—I trust it may be useful. 





| bee 


| and this companie, I do renounce and forsake him, and do 


All indiscriminate praise is anedi- | 


—(handing a certificate of marriage, dated about three years ago.) | fying, avd goes for nothing. There are lights and shades in every cha- 
There, there, your honour, says she, is my “right and title” to him, | racter. The smallest difference in the proportions of intellectual and 





























and never will I give you up, Paddy darliat, while there is one bit of,you | 
together.—( Laughter. ) 
rom non-production of a certificate on the part of the first wife, the 
Magistrates were about to dismiss the complaint; when, after begging 
for time to prey sg they adjourned the case. Eas 
Paddy leit the office, smiling at both ladies, still chuckling at his tri- 
ampb, ‘“‘ How happy could be be with either.” 
—>—. 
THE KISS. 
ATTEMPTED FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Give me, sweet maid, one gentle kiss, 
To my fond heart ‘twill nectar prove— 
Not tamely thus, devoid of bliss,— 
No—this is not the kiss of love! 
So, gentle sisters calm embrace, 
So, kiss the placid waves the shore, 
So zephyrs kiss the fowret’s face, 
With baby fondness—nothing more. 
No; this is not the kiss that wakes 
The boiling blood in every vein, 
That every nerve with rapture shakes, 
Till ecstacy’s alive to pain. 
Not so did Psyche’s fervid lip 
Press on the glowing cheek of love, 
Nor this the way that roses sip 
The dews descending from above ; 
Not so the quivering ivy grasps, 
With clinging aras, the oak her spouse, 
Whose form with bridal warmth she clasps, 
Just such as bashfulness allows! 
Go, lovely Ice !—go, frigid maid! 
You know not Love, nor feel his fires, 
When all the senses are betrayed, 
In new-born, undefined desires! 
Stay—stay—forgive, that burning kiss, 
That trembling pressure speaks the whole, 
Thou diast but teign--and this, and this, 
Is nectar to my thirsty soul ! 
Unheeded now the lightning’s flash, 
Unfelt the whirlwind raging by, 
Unheard the thunder’s loudest crash, 
Life knows but thou—and ecstacy ! 


——>—— 
MR. CANNING. 


I have never been satisfied as to the just discrimination contained in 
any character of Canning, which has hitherto been given; yet I do not 
undertake to give a better—it may exceed my strength. 

Canning’s pre-eminence seems to me to have been chiefly as a rhe- 
toriticia n—there only lay his originality orforce. It may be said, tnat to 
give happy illustration, requires d priori happiness of perception, and a 

eep insight into the developement of truth; but [ do not think that 
there will be found any new discoveries in anything that has been said or 
written by Canning. He electrified by the manner, rather than by the 
matter; by the felicity of the momentary application; by meaning, by 
lucky combination, by the unexpected bearing of oldthoughtsor similes 
on newtopics. Thus I think that he was always ornamental, but seldom 
philosophic. 

Of all his powers, irony and classical humour were the greatest. But 
the effect of this was, not to be comprebensive, but to show things in 
partial and exaggerated lights. I do not think that he was insincere; I 
believe that he commonly spoke the conviction of the moment; but 
such faculties as these impressed upon him temporary and shifting opi- 
nions. He conjured up, for the moment, all the gorgeous and transient 
hues of the rainbow. 

It has been remarked, that he retained to the last all the habits, dis- 
cipline, and machinery of an Eton school-boy, seeking to carry away 
from all competitors the palm of composition. 

The faculties and acquirements made him an overwhelming advo- 
cate; but he never spoke asa judge. He therefore pleased his au- 
dience, and threw them into a delirium for the moment ; but seldom con- 
vinced them. 


Cot. W—. 


It will be said, that if these observations—which many will deem se- | 


vere—are true of Canning: they are true also of Burke. I do not think 
so. Atthe bottom of all Burke's gorgeous imagery, was both abstract 
and generai truth ; and, for the most part, originality and novelty into 
the bargain. Certainly, if Ican establish this, J establish every thing 
that is pre-excellent in human genius. An examination of Burke's 
writings for five-and-forty years, in all humours, convinces me it is no 
exaggeration. 

Burke looked first for new truths; Canning only sought to convince 
himself and others of assumed truths, by the medium of language and 
illustration. I donot kaow if I make myself understood; itis, in my 
mind, a wide distinction; and probably [ shall only confound it again by 
multiplying words. 

I come thea to Canning’s moral qualities—to bis temper, feelings, and 
sentiments. He had one fof the greatest and most necessary bn oe 
of a statesman, when connected with intellect—pectsion! This was 
Pitt's forte, which carried him further than all his intellectual gifts. De- 
cision, unprompted by an enlightened mind, is, admit, obstinacy. But 
there is a sort of sagacity which comes to a right judgment at once; and 
then perseverance is magnanimity. 

Canning, no doubt, was magnanimous in all his tarn of though; and 
Tam told that he was amiable in all the private relations of life. Of the 
latter Tam no judge; for I had little, if any, personal acquaintance 
with him. He carried himself reservedly and haughtily to strangers: 
tossed up his chin, and appeared notto see them. Ile was a tall, well- 
made man, with an open regular countenance: but I cannot think 
it was elegant. He looked to me like a washed artificer in his Sunday 
dress. 

His tones of oratory were not quite natural, they were declamatory ; 
his attitodes were not easy; and his expressions generally smelt of the 
lamp. I liked his speeches better when I read them, than when I heard 
them. They were too long in the delivery, and too rhapsodical—they 
were flashes that came, and were gone. But hishumour and irony were 
highly captivating, and indeed irresistible. He had astonishing wit, of 
the most classical imagery. It was with this sort of imagery that his 
mind was overflowing. 

His father was a poet—a moral poet—of good sense; though perhaps 
he did not rise much above mediocrity. His mother’s name has been 
variously reported. A lady, who could scarcely be mistaken, because 


moral ingredients, will make two dissimilar beings—even supposing the | 
total amount of ingredients to be equal: and there is no such thing as | 
haman intellect entirely abstracted from (he effects of the influence of 
the moral temperament. J. F. Cravenive. 


THE DYING TROUBADOUR. 
A BALLAD. 

My harp is mute, my heart is cold, 
My wanderings all are o'er ; 

The secret of my love untold, 
She'll learn when I’m no more: 

Go hang my harp on yonder tree, 
And make my grave full deep, 

Or when she comes to weep for me, 
’Twill break my golden sleep. 


Why did T leave my father's halls, 
And brave my mother’s tears? 
Ah! now methinks ber spirit calls, 
“ Come back, thou strayed of years!" 
Oh! could Lleave this burning sky, 
And fly like Israel's dove, 
’T were pleasant in the land to die, 
That woke my earliest love. 








Go, trusty page, to Helen go, 
And bear this cross of gold ; 

And say, the heart that loved her so 
At last in death is cold. 

Yes, harp and heart are broken now, — 
Sweet mistress mine, adieu! 

De Rydale has redeemed his vow, 
He dies—he dies for you! 





Summary. 


The Duchesse de Dino, the accomplished lady who does the honours 
of the French Embassy, is fourth daughter to the late Duchesse de Cour- 
land, and wife to the Duc de Dino, nephew tothe Prince de Talleyrand. 
An amiable separation took place, many years ago, between the Dac 
and Duchesse, and the latter has ever since continued to reside with the 
Prince. The Duchesse is mother to the Duc de Valencé, who married, 
three years ago, Mademoiselle de Montmorenci; on which ocea- 
sion the Prince de Talleyrand, with that generosity which distin- 
guishes him, gave up a large fortune to his grand nephew, and entailed 
his estates on him. 

Lord Durham expresses himself as being highly pleased by the flat- 
tering attentions he received at St. Petersburgh, and talks in terms of 
warm commendation of the condescension and politeness of the Empe- 
ror and Empress. Though the period of his Lordship's visit was not the 
fashionable season at St. Petersburgh, and consequently the society was 
more confined, Lord D. saw ehough to convince him that the reports of 
the luxury and riches of the northern capital,,which have reached us 
through travellers, have not been exaggerated. ‘The Empress isnow “as 
ladies wish to be who love their lords,” and is not only remarkable for 
her personal attractions, but for the amiability of her manners. As acer- 
tain degree of ministerial reserve marks Lord Dorham’s observations on 
the subject of his mission, we are led to conclude that he has been 
| more gratified by the frank hospitality, than by the frank diplomacy, of 
| the Autocrat. 
| There are not more than three or four English families now resident 
| at Brussels, where, three years ago, there were as many hundreds, 


The Princess Lieven was observed to look more than usually rayon- 
nant, after her interview with the Prince de Talleyrand on Wetton, 


A certain Ducal hero [ Wellington] bas been so particular in his atten- 

tions to a celebrated young beauty, that many persons suppose that Aps- 
ley House will soon have a mistress. ‘The young lady alluded to is so dis- 
| tinguished for her beauty, attainments, and high connexions, that it 
| seems to be agreed on, by all who have the happiness of knowing her, 
| that she ought to fill the highest station ‘amongst our Nobility; and 
|as Venus was known to reward Mars for his toils, the lovely Miss —— 
pon wel serve as a substitute, and bless our British Mars with her 
band. 

The Prince de Talleyrand appears to have laid in a new stock of health 
by his visit to his natal air; the calm,surface of his truly aristocratic face 
seems unruffled by care or anxiety; but perhaps, like the dead sea, its 
tranquillity bodes danger to others; and those who approach too near 
like birds who meet death inthe treacherous Asphaitis, are Jost ere they 
have dreampt of their danger. 

We regret to announce the sudden decease of the Right Hon. Lord 
Macdonald. 


General Ornano, who figures among the batch of new Peers in 
France, isa near relation to the Bonaparte family, and has served with 
distinction in the French army. His talents are purely military, and 
this, perhaps, is not his least recommendation to the present Govern- 
ment, to whom the sword and the pen offer the highest attraction. 
General Ornano married the Countess Weleska, a Polish lady, then in 
her widowhood, who had been distinguished by the long attachment of 
Napoleon, which attachment led to bis enriching one of ber sons with a 
considerable fortune in France,—a paternal act of affection, that led 
the world to believe there was more than a mere friendly interest in 
the feeling that dictated it. The Countess did not long survive her 
marriage with General Ornano, and bequeathed him considerable pro- 
perty, which is entailed on the only fruit of their union, a young man 
now in his sixteenth year. The son for whom Napoleon felt so paternal 
an interest is now married to the Lady Caroline Montagne, daughter to 
the Countess of Sandwich, and there are persons who perceive a peen- 
liar resemblance between bis countenance and that of Napoleon. 

Since Mr. Moore has become a Metropolitan, his visits to London have 
been much more frequent, and we saw him hurrying along the streets 
yy days ago, with alllthe bustling importance that marks an Homme 
airé. ‘ 
| The Dachess of Angouleme arrived at the Imperiai Palace, at|Vienna, 
on the 6th inst. 
rial Court at Schoenbrunn, and was received with the highest respect 
by their Majesties and all the members of the Imperial family. The 
| Palace at Austerlitz is now spoken of as the residence of Charles X and 
his family. 

















| 
| 
} 


| 


Her Royal Highness previously visited the Impe- | 





—— = = = = ————— TP 
The parish register at Bermondsey church contains the following ex- 
traordinery entry, made in the year 1604:—" Aagust.—The forme of a 
solemne vowe made betwixt a man and bis wile; the man bavinge bene 
longe absent, through which occasion the woman beinge married to 
another man, tooke her again as followeth :—The man's speach—Eliza 
beth, my beloved wife. | am right sorie that I have so longe absented 
my sealfe from thee, whereby thou shouldst be oceasioned to take ano- 
ther man to thy husband. Therefore I do nowe vowe and promise, in 
the sight of God and the companie, tv tuke thee again as mine owne; 
and will not anelie forgive thee, bet also dwell with thee, and do all 
other duties unto thee, as | promised at our marriage. The woman's 
ach—Raphe, my beloved husband, Lum right sorie that I bave in thy 
nee taken another man to be my husband; but here, before God 
promise to 
keep my sealfe only unto thee during life, and to performe all dutie 
which | first promised unto thee in our marriage.” The entry eoncludes 
thus:—" The first day of August. 1604, Kaphe Goodchild, ot the parish 
of Barkinge, in Thames-street, and Elizabeth, his wife, weare agreed to 
live iogether, and thereupon gave their hands one to another, makinge 
either of theina solemne vowe 80 to doe, in the presence of William 
Stew, parson, Edward Coker, and Richard Eire, clerk.” —London paper. 

As Sir Walter Scott was one day returning from Sclkirk to Abbote- 
ford he passedtwo masons on the road-side, who had been employed in 
carrying water in a tub, for the purpose of making up lime ; the one 
called out to the other to whomel the tub. “ Here is half-a-crown for 
you,” my good fellow, said Sir Walter; ‘ whomel is the very word [ 
have been in search of for many a long day past.”—Glasgow ‘ 

On the marriage of Mr. Merry to Miss Wise :— 

“One wedding delighted ail ears and eyes, 
The lady was benatifal, very ! 

And yet ‘twas a pity she ceased to be Wise 
The instant that he made her Merry.” 

A Successful Day.—On Tuesday, a woman named Thompson was 
| committed tor trial, for robberies committed in 31. John's market. The 
| prisoner appears to have bad mach more regard for her character for 
| diligence thar forhonesty. The property found in her possession when 
| taken into custody, and the produce of her day's exertions, were a shoul- 
| der, a leg, and two loins of \nutton, a cow's head and a half, half a pig's 
| head, five pieces of beef, two pieces of bacon, three pigs’ shanks, five 
| sheep's plucks, and half a bundred eggs.— Liverpool Albion, 

A great number of small hand-bills, containing the following myste- 
rious words legibly printed, were distributed throughout the metropolis: 
— Maids! Wives! and Widows! mark the 27:h of October, Further 
particulars nest week.” Placards bearing the same words in large capi- 
tals, were posted by the bill-stickers on the walls in and about London. 
Neither of the bills have the printer's name affixed. The meaning of 
this serious warning to the fair sex remains anexplained. 

Short-Sightedness.—A_ near-sighted individual cannot see the counte- 
nance of persous ina large room, he cannot distinguish the features of 
players on the stage, be cannot describe pictares in a room; for all these 
purposes he requires concave glasses. This isa defect of vision found 
in young persons: perbaps at from fourteen to eighteen years of age 
they begin to detect it. Young persons do aot like the idea of using 
glasses, and they wantto know whether or not they may safely do so— 
| Whether the employment of glasses is likely to assist (hein permanently. 

You may say, certainly, in such a case, that they are absolutely necessary 
| for the purpose of vision, that their use is not attended with any injury 
| tothe eye, thal the employment of glasses is not likely to render the 
| eye worse, or to make vision more imperfect. It is better that a person 

so cireumstanced should use such glasses as will enable him to see ob- 

jects without any unpleasant effort of the eye; he will do better with 
| assistance of that kind, than by attempting to strain the eye without it. 
| Itshould be observed, that be ought to use a glass that will just enable 
| him to see easily and clearly, and notto employ one that will oveasion 
| any tatigue to the eye. With a glass of the latter kind he may be ena- 
| bled to see objects better than with one of more power, but if it produce 
| any uneasiness about the eye, it isa clear proof that the instrament is too 
| powerful, and would certainly injure the sight.—Lawrence. 
| "The whole poyulation of London, by the last returns, is 1,476, 069. 
| The mortality amounts to about four and a half in every thousand, or 
| somewhat less than one half per ceat., arate which is believed to be 
| hearly the lowest whieh bas prevailed in any large town that has been 

really visited by the cholera.— Medical Gazette. 
The Duke of Wellington, to whom the public are indebted for more 
sacrifices of patronage than to any other First Lord of the Treasury, 
made several Treasury minutes, by which it was ordered, that instead 
of filling up vacancies in various public departments by the protegées 
| of great wen, they should be bestowed on those who are entitled to 

them by service and qualifications. In consequence of this arrange- 
| men‘, the First Lord of the Treasary has now very littl: patronage in 
|his gift; consequently, in that department, one of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury has comparatively little to do. 


Nothing can be more absurd than the exceptionstaken by the man- 
gement of Drary Lane to the projected masque at Covent Garden, as 
\" plagiarism from their own. The design originated at Berlin, where 

the procession of the ehuracters of the Scotch novels was admirably 
executed, at one of the Court festivals, two years ogo, The arrange- 
ments were made by the Directors of the National heatre, and even 
the Royal Family and Prussian Court took part in the pageant. 

Report states that Colonel L. Stanhope is expected soon to lead to the 
Hymeneal altar one of the fair daughters of the Countess of Guildford, 

M. Teilier de Blauriez, the firgt Secretary of the French Legation in 
Oe ey: has been appointed Consul-General of France at Am- 
sterdam. 





The Surveyors to the Woods ‘and Forests are engaged in drawing a 
plan of « new street, to lead ina line from Eaton-street in the Vaushall 
road to the front of Westminster Abbey. 

——- 


COPY OF THE CONVENTION BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND, FOR CQGQERCING HOLLAND. 
Signed at Landon on the 22d af Octoher. 

“ His Majesty the King of the French, and his Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, having been invited by hie Maj the 
King of the Belgians to carry into execution the articles of the treaty ive to 
the Netherlands, concluded at London on the 16th of Nov. 1831, the execution of 
which, according to the terms of the 25th article of the said treaty, has been con- 
jointly guaranteed by their said Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of all the oe 

“ Having moreover recognised that all the efforts made in common by the Five 
Powers who signed the said treaty to arrive at ite execution by means of negotia- 
tion have hitherto failed to effect; 

“* Agreeing besides that further delay in its execution will seriously compromise 
the general peace of Europe, have determined, notwithstanding the regret they ex- 
perience at finding that their Majesties the Emperor of Ausiria, the King of Anne 
sia, and the Emperor of all en Woden, are not at thes moment prepared to con- 
cur in the active measures which are called for in order that the treaty may be car- 
ned into effect, on fulfilling, im that respect, wit'sout any further delay their own 








engagements, and on carrying on by mutual t the best calculated 
for that purpose, their Majesties the King of the French and the King of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, have appowted for thelr Plonipesande. 
ries, namely, his Majesty the King of the French, M, Ch, Maurice Talleyrand 
Perigord, ete. etc. and his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, the Right Hon, Henry John Viscount Palmerston, ¢ 

“ Who after having exchanged thew full powers, which were fouma ie good and 
| due form, have agreed upon and signed the following Articles, 

“ Art. 1. His Majesty the King of the French, and his Ma} the of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, will notify to hi jesty King 
| of the Netherlands, and his Majesty the King of the i respectively, that 
| their intention is to pooceed mmediately to the execution treaty of the Lith 

of Nov. 1831, conformably to engagements which they e contracted and asa 
| first step towards the accomplishment of this end, id Majesties will noes 
| his Majesty the King of the Netherlands to enter 7 iy engagement by the 2d of 
Nov. at the latest, to withdraw on the 12th of the#aid month, all his troops from 


| the territories which, by the first and second gfticle of the said treaty, ough: to 
| form the Kingdom of Belgium, of which the gentracting parties to that treaty have 
guaranteed the independence and neutrality. , ‘ 

“ And thew said Majesties will also require hie Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians to enter into an engagement om sie 2d of Nov. of the present year, at the 
latest, to withdraw on or before the sth of the said month of Nov. his tr from 
the territories of his Majesty the King ofthe Netherlands, so that after the lth in- 
| stant, there shall be no Netherland troops within the limits of the Kingdom of 

Belgium, nor any Belgium troops in the territory of the King of the Netherlands, 
| And their Majesties the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, declare at the same time to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and to 
| his Majesty the King of the Belgians respectively, that if this requisition to their 
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; j complied with, they shalll proceed without any further notice or | 
oie ae roa teom | which shall appear to them necessary to compel the evacu- 
ttt If the King of the Netherlands refuses to agree to the engagement 
mentioned im the preceding article, their Majesties, the King of the French, and 
the King of the United Kungdom of Great Baiiam and Ireland will order an em- 
bargo to be unmediately put on all the Netherland vessels im the ports of their re- 
spective dominions, and they will also order theit respective crumers to stop and 
bring into their ports all the Netherland vessels which they may meet with at sea, | 
and a French and English squadron combined will be stationed on the coasts of 
Holland for the more efficacious execution of this measure. 

“Art. 3. If, on the Sth of November, the Netherland troops shall be still mn 
the Belgian territory, a French corps shall enter Belgium for the purpose of com- 
peliing the Netherland troops to evaruate the said territory, it being well under- | 
stood that the king of the Helgians shall have previously expressed his wish for 
the entrance of the French troops upon his territories for the purpose above | 


* Art. 4. If the measure pointed out in the preceding article becomes neces- 
sary, its objects shall be limited ty the expulsion of the Netherland troops from the 
citadel of Antwerp, and the forts and places dependent upon it, and his Mayesty 
the King of the French, in his lively solicitade for the indepercence of Belgaum 
as for that of al! established Governments, expressly undertakes not to occupy 
any of the fortified places of Belgium by the French troops, waich shall be em- 

ed in the above service, and when the Citadel of Antwerp, and the ports and 
places dependent upon it, shall have been evacuated by the Netherlands troops, 
they will immediately delivered up to the military authorities of the King of 
the Belgians, and the French troops will immediately retire upon the French 
An. 5. The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications ex- | 
changed at Loodon within eight days or svoner if possible. 

* In testimony of which re respec met Parana have sigued the pre- 

eding icles, and have affixed the seals of their arms. 
alarm (Signed( “TALLEYRAND, | 

“PALMERSTON.” | 


THE LAST PROPOSITION TO THE DUTCH GOVERNMENT, 
AND ITS REJECTION. 

Paris, November Sth—We cagoune yesterday, by express, the Hague Journal | 

the 4th inst., which contains the following :— } 
(eo the Minister for Foreien Affairs made to the Two Chambers of the 
States General the following commumeation. 

High Mightinesses.—In my communications made to the States-General on the | 
18th October last, I alluded to new overtures that had been received here; they 
consisted of the project of a treaty between the Netherlands and the Five Powers 
and of a treaty relative thereunto between the Netherlands and Belgium, which | 
were delivered to me by the Prussian Envoy in the name of his Court, and to 
which the Legutions of Austria and Russia had adhered, The King considering 
it proper to advance the object of the negotiations, I informed the Envoy of Prus- 
sia, on the 25th October, in the presence of the Envoy of Austria, and the Charge 
@ Affaires of Russia, of the agreement of his Majesty to thrs project, saving a few 
modifications deemed necessary here, and noted in the margin, 

This document, with the notes, was sent to London, and was made known to 
the Conference. The acceptance of the form, and almost the totality of the mat- | 
ter of the project, shows clearly that his Majesty, in order to deviate from it as 
little ax possible, not only renounced several more exact drafis proposed on his | 

rt, but moreover consented again to different provisions. A glance at the modi- 
| or bane desired, shows incontegtably, how slight is the difference still existing be- 
tween the pretensions of the ‘to parties and their manner of viewing things. 
Whilst we were looking for the result of these overtures, andthe answer given 
thereto, at the Hague, Resosieed on October 29th, from the Legations of England | 
and France, two notes of the same contents, by which the evacuation of the cita- 
del of Antwerp, and the parts and places depending thereon, was demanded, 
"These notes, as well as the answer, which I returned to them yesterday, are | 
couched as follows. 
“The Hague, October 29, 1832. 


“ The undersigned, Charge d’ Affairs of France to the Dutch Government, has 
received orders to make known to his excellency Baron de Verstolk de Soelen, 
Minister for Foreign Affaire, the determination that has just been formed by his | 
Majesty the Kingof the French, in accord with his Majesty the King of ead 

“ The admitted utility of the efforts so often renewed to induce his Majesty the | 

King of the Netherlands to accept and execute the Treaty concluded at London, 
én the Lith November, 1831, compels them to take the only course that they have 
left, to put an end to a state of things, the duration of which any further prolong- | 
ed might endanger the peace of Europe. They find themselves, therefore con- | 
strained by the above mentioned conswerations, and by the engagements which 
they have contracted, to proceed immediately, by the means they have in their | 
power to obtain the evacuation of the territories which are still occupied by that 
of the two Powers to which they ought no longer to belong. 

“In consequence, the undersigned is charged todemand that his Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands would be pleased to make known whether he consents 
to have evacuated by the 12th of November next, the citadel of Antwerp, with 
the forts and places depending upon it; and in case a positive and satisfactory 
answer in this respect should pot given by the 2d of November next, it is the | 

of the ed to declare that land and sea forces will be set in motion by 
the two Governments of France and England; and if on the t5th November | 
next, the evacuation of the citadel of Antwerp, with the forts and places de- 
pendent thereon, be not completely effected by the Dutch troops, all the measures | 
necessary will be taken to bring about this result. 

“The undersigned embraces this opportunity of renewing to his Excellency 
Baron de Verstolk de Seelen the assurance of his highest consideration. 

(Signed) MARQUESS DYEYRAGUES..” | 
[The note of the British Charge d’Affaires bears the same date, is signed G. | 


! 





| 


V. Jerningham, and is couched nearly in the same terms.] 
ANSWER. 
“To the Marquess D’ Eyrvgues, Charge d’ Affaires of his Majesty the King of 
the French. 
“The Hague, 2d November, 1832 
“ The undersigned has not failed to lay the note of the French Minister before 
the King, and is charged to present to the Marquess d’Eyragues the following 


Holland having acceded not to the Treaty of the 15th Nov. 1831, but to the 
major part of its provisions, musi regulate her conduct by the stipulation she has } 
accepted. Amongst the articles agreed upon, in common accord with the Con- 
ference of London, is comprised the evacuation of the territories respectively des- 


tined to change their domination, an object regulated by the last of the 24 Articles | 
of the 15th Oct, 1831, by the treaty of 15th Nov. 1831, and the projects for a Con- | at 835 8, 3-4 
vention which followed. Though on June Lith the Conference proposed July 20th | ~~ mn eae 


as the date for the evacuation of the respective territories, it declared by its note 
of July 20th that when making this proposition it believed that the Treaty between 


Holland and Belgium would have been ratified. Therefore to effect an evacuation | 


previous to an exchange of ratifications, would be to act in opposition at once to 


the intentions of the Conference as formerly announced, and to the adhesion given | 


by the Government of the Netherlands. 


“ A second motive preventing the King from consenting to an anticipated evacua- | 
1 


tion of the Citadei of Antwerp, and the forts and places dependent upon it, arises 
from the rigorous duty imposed upon his Majesty by the interests of his kingdom 
not to relinquish a pledge of which he is the depositary, in order to obtain equitable 
conditions on the separation between Holland and Belgaum. 

“In answer to the allegation as to the inutility of the often renewed efforts to 
bring the King to an acceptance of the Treaty of Nov. 15th, the undersighed ven- 
tures to observe that after the 15th Oct., 1831, the negotiation turned only upon the 
24 Articles ; and to mention the maturity to which this negotiation has at the pre- 
sent day arrived, in consequence of offers contained in notes from the Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Netherlands to the Conference of June 30th and July 25th, the appre- 
bation with which they were generally received, and the manner in which the Ca- 
binet of the Netherlands a few days ago received a project for a Convention, com- 
municated from the Court of Berlin, and which has been made known to the Con- 
ference of London with the conciliatory answer of the Plenipotentiary of Holland. 
This state of things, far from requiring any intermediate or partial measures, 
seemed to require only the putting of the last hand to the work, to remove, ina very 
few days, the whole of the difficulties by means of the signature of the Treaty of 
Separation, which, by embracing the question in its totality, would comprehend at 

# same time that of the evacuanon of the respective territories. 

“ Under these Jconsiderations the King does not find himself in a situation to 
consent to the measure which 1@ the object of the note of the Charge d’Affaires 
of France ; but, remaining disposed to follow up the negotiations in the line most 
likely to remove all the obstacles which still prevent the immediate conclusion of 


the treaty, his Majesty bas furnished his Plenipotentiary to the Conference of | 


London, with instructions to that effeet. 

“ As vo the military movements destined to realize the evacuation, at a period 
Saterior to that fixed by way of negotiation, it will be sufficient to remind the 
Court of France how severely it will violate the principle loudly proclaimed, that 


the Conference of London would never depart from its character of mediator, and | 


to add thar if the complications which without any motive it shall produce, should 
Somproniin, as may be expected, the object of the negotiations of the two last 
years, at the moment when they were on the eve of a conclusion, the sacrifices 
which Hollant has made for the maintenance of peace would save her even from 
the Ti, aoaen having been the cause of an issue so disastrous. 

= e undersigied has the honour to request that the Marquess d’Eyragues 
will communicate the p-esent note to his Court, and takes this opportunity of re- 
newing the assurances f his distinguished consideration. 

(Signed) “ VERSTOLK DE SOELEN,” 

[The same answer was seat to Mr. Jerningham, British Charge d’ Affaires.]} 
High Mightinesses, 

Whatever fate may be reservet. by providence for the nation, united and faithful 
to its institutions, the Governmem, fully convinced of not having deviated from 
the line of its duty, awaits it with calttess. T'o obtain an equitable arrangement, 
all has been conceded that was capaby of being conceded Nothing has been 
granted contrary to the honour and great uteresis of the country. 


—_ 


ENGLISH EMBARGO ON DUTCH VESSELS 


London, Nov. 7.—An embargo has been laid on Dutch vessels by Government : 


the following has just been issued on the subject— 

* Order in Council.—“ At the Court of St. James's, the éth day of Nov 832. 
sregent, the King’s Most excellent Majesty in Conneci It ws “y oF ihe 
his Majesty, by and with the advice of his Privy Council, tha ships or vessels 


‘ the necessary directions herein as to them way respectively appertain.” 


| with the demand of the Courts of France and England, in conformity to 


| is confidently stated that if the commandant of the citadel fires upon the 


pears that convoys have been determined upon by the Government, for 


belonging to any of his Majesty's sulijjects be permitted to enter and | 
clear out fur any of the ports within the dominions of the King of the Ne- 


| therlands, until further orders. And his Majesty is further pleased to or- 


der that a general embargo or stop be made of all ships and vessels what- 

soever belonging to the subjects of the King of the Netherlands now | 
within or which shall hereatter come into any of the ports, harbours, or 
roads within any part of his Majesty's dominions, together with all per- 
sons and effects on board such ships and vessels, and that the command- 
ers of his Majesty's ships of war do detain and bring into port all mer- 
chant ships and vessels bearing the flag of the Netherlands; but that the | 
utmost care Le taken for the preservation of all and every part of the car- 
goes on board any of the said ships or vessels, so that no damage or em- | 


ships of war are hereby instructed to detain and bring into port every 


| such ship and vessel accordingly. And the Right Honourable the Lords | stordy driver of a team of oxen. At length t 


ther particulars respecting the Duchess of Berry, and the circumstances 
of her arrest. 

“ The cry of ‘to arms,’ was no longer re-echoed in La Vendee, the 
peasantry recovered from their delusion, were convinced of the good 
faith of the existing Government, and full of hope for the future from 


| the abundant harvest, became anxious to enjoy tranquillity ; the aban- 


doned and fugitive were dying with misery and despair; and, in fine, 
civil war had no longer any chance of success. The Duchess wandering 


| in the environs of Nantes, only escaped from the active searches made 


for her person but by almost daily changing her abode and her disguise. 


| Sometimes she wore the babit of «a tender of cows or sheep; at others 


she appeared asa millec, then as the femme de chambre of some wealthy 


| bezzlement whatever be sustained; and the commanders of his Majesty's | honse, afterwards as a peasant’s wife. Not ere pee | she eluded pur- 
suit by being carried in a large bundle of hay = thes 
ne 


noulders of some 
Duchess was satisfied 


Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury, the Lords Commissioners of | there was no safety for her but in large towns; but at the same time, 


the Admiralty, and the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, are to give | 


FRENCH EMBARGO. 
Paris, Nov. 8.—The Moniteur contains the following Notification:— 
‘In consequence of the refusal of the Cabinet of the Hague to comply 


the stipulations of the Convention signed at London on Oct. 22, the 
King's government sent off orders yesterday to all the ports of the king- 
dom for an embargo to be laid on all Duteh ships.” 

A private letter of the 4th inst. from the Hague states that the Charge 
d' Affaires of France and England will leave Holland on the 12th, should 
King William persevere io his resolution, of which there is every ap- 
pearance. 

PREPARATIONS AT BRUSSELS AND ANTWERP. 

Brussels, Nov. &8.—We learn from Courtray, that on the Gth inst. a 
courier arrived with an order to prepare provisions for the French army, 
which would march into the town on the 12th. A like order has reached 
‘Tournay.— We extract the following from the Antwerp Journals >—* It 





town, France and England will retaliate upon Rotterdam. ‘The English 
Consul has sent his tamily to Mechlin. Barges are constantly arriving | 
at the citadel, supposed to be charged with sick soldiers, or those upon 
whom the Governor cannotrely.” The following proclamation hasbeen 
published :— 

“ The Colonel Commandant of the town of Antwerp hastens to inform 
his fellow-citizens, inhabitants of Antwerp, that the King of Holland | 
having refused to evacuate such parts of our territory as are occupied 
by his troops, coercive measures to compel him to do so will, at a period 
which is close at hand, be employed by France and Englend. If by the 
15th the first demoustration made against the commerce of Holland does 
not produce the desired result, force will be used. Consequently, as the 
citadel will be one of the principal points against which the first attacks 
will be directed, the Government will take measures to deprive the ene- 
my of every pretext for oppressing an inoffensive population with the 
evils of war. But not being able to answer for the nature of the resist- 
ance which the enemy, who is not scrupulous in his choice of means, 
may adopt, the inhabitants of the town and suburbs are recommended to 
take such precautions as the emergency of the circumstances requires 
for the safety of their persons and property. Dated Aniwerp, Nov. 7, 
1832, (Signed) BRUZEN.” 

In consequence of this notice, which leads to the fear of a bombard- 
ment, all the inhabitants are to-day making preparations to remove with 
their most valuable effects; emigration has commenced, and since last 
evening, the places in all the diligences leaving town have been filled. 
It is feared that before many days our town will be deserted, and soon 
after, perhaps, a heap of rubbish. 

Valenciennes, Nov. 9.—\t is not believed that the army will pass the 
frontier before the 15th ; but up to the present time, every thing leads to 
the belief that the intention of passing is serious. 

The more prevalent opinion at head quarters is, that we shall have to 
deal with the Prussians and Dutch at the same time; and this may well 
be imagined, when it is known that the army which is to mareh against 
the Citadel of Antwerp consists of 75,000 men, and that from 25,000 to 
30,000 more are echelloned between Givet and Longwy. 

London, Nov. 7.—By a notice posted this morning at Lloyd’s, it ap- 





the protection of British property against the Dutch. The rate of in- 
surance at Lloyd's upon policies to Holland, which last week was as low 
as ten shillings per cent. was yesterday done at £5. 5s. 

It is reported at Lloyd's that thirty nine vessels left Rotterdam in com- 
pany on the 6th inst. and that six armed gun brigs have arrived at the 
island of Goree, where they were to wait for further orders, supposed to 
be intended for privateers.— Courier. 

London, Nov. 6.—We are able to assert that the 3d, 7th and 8th regi- 
ments of the Prussian army are on their march to the Rhine, accom- 
panied with all the warlike material for an active and immediate cam- 
paign. Should they be obliged, itis said, to enter Holland, they will 
not enter that country as enemies.— Courier. 





Paris, Nov. 10-—Suanday morning at five o’clock is now fixed for the 
departure of the Dukes of Orleans and Nemvuurs for the army of the 
North 

London stock exchange, Nov. 8th, Twelve o’clock,—Consols opened 


Two o'clock.--A considerable decline has taken place in Exchequer 
Bills and India Bonds. 


ARREST OF THE DUCHESS OF BERRY. 





was ignorant of the new and rigid vigilance of tbe police, which ceased 


| neithernight nor day. She consequently determined to come to Nantes, 


where she bad several times before resided without detection, and where 
the house of Mile Luguigny was prepared for her reception. The 
lice, however, had accurate information of her intentions, and posted 


| numerous secret agents at every avenue, who discovered the Duchess 


coming through the town with Milel Kersabiec, of Port St. Martin, in 
the dresses of peasants. When the authorities entered the house of 
Mile Duguigny, the dining room was the first object of their visit. The 
room was Iocousied with Fleurs de Lys, and inscriptions bearing the 
words Navarino, Trocadero, Algiers, &c. Fires were burning in several 
rooms, and in one of them the heat was very great. This was the chim- 
ney that concealed the entrance to the retreat of the Duchess and her 
companions, but they became so oppressed by the closeness of their si- 
tuation, that they made some involuntary movements, which at length 
were heard, and led to their detection. In fact, after remaining twenty 
hours shut up, they were compelled to call out that they were 
ready to surrender, and when they were released, they were almost in a 
state of suffocation. Mlie. Kersabiec in the dress of a servant, came 
out first. She was followed by the Duchess, then by the Court de Me- 
nars, and lastly by M. Guibourg, who very nearly fainted, and afterwards 
declared, that he was pressed so close against the chimney, that every 
blow of the hammer with which the officer struck to ascertain whether 
it was hollow, went to his heart. The Princess on coming into the room 
immediately said—“ it is unnecessary for you to continue your search, 
I am the Duchess of Berry. Where isthe General? I entrust myself 
to his known military honour. If there be any guilty person here it is 1 
alone. These gentlemen, and this lady, have only obeyed my commands.” 
The Princess was completely disfigured by the dust and dirt of the hole 
ie which she had been so long shut up, but at the same time preserved 
her preseuce of mind; so likewise did Mile. Kersabiec, but the Count 
de Menars and Mr. Guivourg were quite exhausted. Gen. Count de Er- 
lon, M. Maurece Duval, the Prefect, the Mayor of Nantes, ihe Colonel 
of the National Guards, and the Substitutes of the Procureur du Roi, 
then came and officially identified the Duchess of Berry, and a process- 
verbal was drawn up accordingly. The examining magistrate then pro- 
ceeded to interrogate the parties and witnesses, and ail the requisite ju- 
dicial formalities having been gone through, the Duchess, accompanied 
by Mile. Kersabiec, the Count de Menars and M. Guibourg, was con- 
ducted to the castle by Gen. Dermoncourt. The most respectful atten- 
tions were paid to the Princess, and every due consideration to the other 
prisoners. Several places of concealment had been formed in the 
house of Mile. Duguigny, one of which was sufficiently spacious to hold 
ten people, but it was discovered from the wall having been newly 
coloured. In another of these secret places there were found engines 
and tools for coining, a printing press, and a great number of proclama- 
tions, including one to the people of Nantes, in which the Duchess 
promises them that if they would declare in favour of Henry V. the 
seat of Government should be fixed at Nantes during the whole of the 
duration of the Regency. The Duchess occupies in the Castle the 
apartments of the Colonel of artillery. 

The Duchess proceeded on foot to the castle: not a murmur was 
heard while she was passing to the place of confinement. 


OPINIONS OF THE LONDON PRESS. 

London, Nov. 6.—The reply of the King of Holland to the summons 
of France and England contains a refusal to surrender the citadel of 
Antwerp until after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace, of 
which treaty the Dutch Government requires that their own conditions 
shall form the articles, The language, however, of this refusal, we are 
informed, is temperate, and its tone far from warlike. Nor is it consider- 
ed as at all certain that his Dutch Majesty may not consider it prudent 
to surrender Antwerp without a struggle upon the actual approach of the 
French army. Let us once more, in afew words explain the present 
pesition of affairsin the Netherlands, while a combined fleet is under 
sail for the blockade of Holland, and a French army is marching for the 
capture of Antwerp. Holland for two years, while negotiating with the 
London Conference for equitable terms of separation from Belgium, has 
kept possession of the few aeresof land comprisedin the citadel of Ant- 
werp, which are avowedly of no value in themselves, and the possession 
of which can therefore be employed to no other purpose than that of en- 
dangering the safety of the chief port of the Belgic kingdom. Belgium 
considers the oce upation of one of her fortresses, and justly considers it 
asa standing act of hostility. The two nations bave therefore, only had 
an armistice, and not a peace, since the revolution of 1830. The ex- 
istence of a Dutch garrison on the small plot of low lying ground above 
Antwerp, isa continued system of warfare as palpable as if a Dutch ar- 
my were encamped at Liege or Ghent. So long, bowever, as mat- 
ters remained unadjusted, the Belgic Government yielded to the ad 








| The papers before us contain the particulars of the arrest of this Prin- 
cess. She was taken at Nantes on the 7th of Nov. while in company 
with the Count de Menors, Mile. de Kersabreic and M. Guivour, She 
was immediately conducted to the castle of Nantes. The Moniteur con- 


| tains a royal ordonnance declaring that a bill shall be presented to the | 


Chambers for them to decide upon the case of the Princess. 
The Breton of Nantes, of the 7th, contains the following particulars 
respecting the arrest :— 


vice of the Allies, and allowed the Dutch to keep possession of 
this fortress unmolested, under the assurance that it would be eva- 


| cuated as soon asthe Conference had sanctioned the treaty of separation. 


The King of Holland, however, from probably a lurking bope that by 
delaying a final arrangement he may recover “his” Belgic provinces, 
keeps possession of the citadel of Antwerp, not as a fortress to which he 


| has any just claim, but as an hostage for obtaining unreasonable terms 
| from his neighbour and rival. He keeps hostile possession of a territory 











“Positive intelligence having been received that the Duchess had | "ot his own, that he may obtain those terms by lawless violence which 
made inquiries whether she might retarn with security to the house of he despaired of obtaining from unbiassed equity. Belgium, on the other 
Mile. Duguigny.in the rae du Chateau, where she had formerly been con- hand, accepted of the treaty, and culls (as she has a rignt to do) upon the 
\esaled, and had an answer in the efirmative, the Lieutenant-Generel of Conference to secure its execution. The first and main article of that 
the military division, the General commanding the department, the | realy is the integrity of the Belgic territory, which is violated every 
Mayor of Nantes, the Prefect, the Colonel of the National Guards, and | /our that the Dutch garrison remains in the Citadel of Antwerp Hence 
M. Dufresne, the Substitute of the Procaruer du Rei, made in concert | the necessity under which France and England are placed, as they re- 
every arrangement for her discovery and capture. One of the Duchess’s strained the Belgians from invading Holland in 1830, to drive out the 
agents preceded her 24 hours, and yesterday morning notice was given | Dutch from every portion of the Belgic territory.— Times. 
| to the authorities that Mile. Kersabiec was seen to enter the house in the From the Post ( Tory paper) Nov. 7th. 
disguise of a peasant girl. At half-past four, a person, who wasinthe | The whole purpose of the war is plainly to sanctify the decree of the 
confidence of the Dachess, came to give information that she herself had | revolutionary mob of Brussels and to perpetuate its operation. The 
arrived, and in less than five minutes after the rue des Carmelites and | revolutionary party in France require that this should be done, and the 
the rue Basse du Chateau were completely invested, and not ® single | King of the French can find no more agreeable method to propitiate a 
| person was allowed 10 pass.—The authorities then demanded entrance | party which he fears at home than by an enterprise abroad, which 
into the house of Mile. Duguigny, and, assome delay took place in open- | promises the further advantage of securing the otherwise precarious. 
ing the door, preparations were made for forcing it. This, however, did | throne of his son-in-law. It is clear enough that but for these conside- 
not become necessary. The table was found ready laid for dinner for | rations the just and obvious course would have been pursued of leaving 
{wo more persons than those which appeared. On this being remarked, | Belgium and Holland, if they could not be persuaded to agree, to fight 
it was said that the brother and sister of Mile. Duguigny were ex-| out their own batile, the rest of Europe mutually agreeing, and con- 
pected, but were not yet arrived. The house was then searched. | straining each other, to remain neutral spectatore of the conflict. If 
One place of concealment was found and most minutely examined, | this was impossible, then we boldly say it is equally impossible that the 
bat no discovery was made. In the garrets there was discovered a | present proceedings should fail to terminate in a general war. Had we 
small room with a fire-place, which, under different circumstances, j then been forced intoa war by a violation of neutrality on the part of 
would have been considered uninhabitable, but the remains of papers) any of the Great European Powers, it would have been a war altoge- 
recently burnt showed that some person must have left it but a short | ther unlike the present; it would have becn e war worthy of the British 
time before. A letter was also found upon the table which had | arms, and congenial to the British character: it would hsve been a just 
in the hurry of alarm escaped the flames.—It came from Paris, and | and honourable war, instead of a war anti-netional, unprincipled, and 
between the lines were others written in sympathetic ink, addressed to | founded altogether upon fair: and villainous pretences.—The war, we 
the Duchess, informing ber that she was betrayed by a person who was | are convinced, will prove as inglorious to England as it is iniquitous, 
in her confidence, and whom she scaitied to her table. It appeared | notwithstanding the apparent inferiority of the Power we are going to 
that she had not had time to read the whole before she was disturbed. | attack. France and England we are perpetually reminded by the 
All the houses in the streets above mentioned were strictly guarded | minions of the Administration, are two great and mighty nations, and 
throughout the night—the National Guards partaking in this service.” must soon bring to a successiul termination a contest with a State like 
At last, after an anxious and persevering search, at ten o'clock this| Holland. This is true. But it must be recollected also that this con- 
morning, the Duchess of Berry, the Count de Menors, and M. Gutbourg | test is of anature calculated to impart to Holland supernatoral strength, 
were found most unexpectedly in a room concealed behind the chimney | and to superinduce both upen France and England unusual weakness. 
From the London Covrier, Now. 6th. 
it was pretty generally anticipated that the reply of the 
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Dutch Government would be evasive, and of a nature to lead to a pro- 
mulgation of the tedious delays which have attended its negociations 
with the Conference, it was not expected that bis Majesty of Holland, 
would adopt the bold tone of decision which his answer bears. It ap- 
pears also that King William is encouraged ia bis resistance by the un- 


animous support of his subjects, by pecuniary contributioas—an anques- | 
tionable test in most cases—and by a personal devotion unexampled in | 


Bat is it consonant with the sound discretion, | $y . . 
| humble opinion, to have allowed France all the honour or the odiom, 


the annals of Holland. 
the strong good sense, and the anxiety of King William for the welfere 
of his subjects, to suppose that he seriously calculates on being able with 
the small population and pigmy resources of Hulland, to compete with 
the gigantic strength of England and France * 


neral, and the whole of the inhabitants of Holland! The Dutchman is 
roverbially cooj and calculating; what then has changed, thus sudden- 
y, the characteristic qualities ofa nation? War is now the chapter of 
accident it was wont to be in olden times; tactic has saperseded indi- 
vidual bravery ; and victories are more frequently bought by gold than 
obtained by the sword. And are these plain truths secret only to the 
Dutch! Can it be supposed that they are so unaccountably blind to 
their condition as to be led to rely on the unassisted strength of their 


dams and ditches in a contest with the two most powerlul States in Eu- | 
Impossible.—There must be some secret here; but is there any | 


rope? 
pyitery ! Can it be doubted, for a moment, on what and on whom the 
King of Holland relies for support in the hour of need? Has Russia 
consented to those coercive measures which alone would be effected in 
reducing the King of Holland to obedience? Has Austria? Has Prus- 





If reason has abandoned | 
their King, surely it has not abandoned also the Cabinet, the States Ge- | 




















sia? Does any one believe that they bave consented ? 
known that these three powers have reserved to themselves the right of 
interfering in the execution of these coercive measures at the time and | 
under the circumstances which may be most convenient to them? Ta 
would be useless to attempt to blink the fact, that a war against Holland, and 
more especially a general war, in which Holland should be leagued agavnst 
England, would be one of the most unpopular wars ever undertaken by any | 
Ministry in this country. All the habits, prepossessions, and apparent | 
interests of England, are against it. We say, again, it would be a most un- | 

pular war, and the Dutch Government know this as well as any man here 
can tellthem. And this, no doubt, is one of the points in bis favour, on | 
which the King of Holland relies. Unpopular, however, as such 4 war 
would be, it is one from which England dare not—cannot shrink. To 
draw back now would be to hold her up a jest and ridicule to scoffing na- | 
tions. She bas threatened to put forth strength, and that threat must be | 
vindicated, and her irresistible strength made manifest. Whether the 
original interference of this country in the disputes of Belgium and Hol- | 
Jand was politic or impolitic—right or wrong—the interferenve has been | 
exercised, and it is utterly impossible for England now, with honour, not 
to abide the consequences of her meddling. Holland has’ fairly defied 
the might of Great Britain; defied it when in conjunction with France ; 
the gage must be taken ap, and that manfully and speedily. 

— fj 

Lord Tenterden, Chief Justice of England, died on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, aged 71 years, Sir Thomas Denman, hus been appointed to the 
vacancy on thebench. On the 7th, he was sworn in a privy counselior, 
and took his seat at the board. Sir William Horne, sueceeds Sir Tho- 
mas as Attorney General.—-His Majesty has ordered the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to prepare a form of thanksgiving, for the late abundant 
harvest in the United Kingdoms.——The cholera report on the 7th of 
Nov. wasin 'G. Britain—new cases, 112; deaths, 30; recoveries, 64.-— 
Sir John Leslie died at his seat, in Fife, on the 3d of November. 





! 





Married at Charlotte Town, Prince Edw. Island, on the 22d Nov., by Rev. L. | 
C. Jenkins, Daniel Hodgson, Esq. to Lydia Cambridge youngest daughter of the 
late Peter Macgowan, Esq., his Majesty's Attorney General of that Island. 
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GER ALBION. 


~~ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1832. 





By the Canada from Liverpool, we have received papers to the 6th 
Nov.; and by the British brig Dapper from Hull, to the 10th of the 
same month. The Manchester from Havre, brings Paris journals to 
the 11th. 

The intelligence by these vessels is highly important, as it announces 
the rapid approach of hostilities with Holland, and the secession of the 
northern powers, from the hitherto aliied Conference. The Russian 
Plenipotentiaries have caused their protest to be published in the Eng. 
lish aewspapers, and as its tenor and language is ominous, we subjoin it, 
craving for it the attention ef our readers :— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of Russia act in conformity with ihe express 
directions of the Emperor, their master, in making the following decla- 
ration. The adoption of measures of coercion, which France and 
Great Britain have resolved to take against Holland, brings the cireum- 
stances of the case to that posiiion in which the Plenipotentiaries of 
Russia, in virtue of the instructions with which they are farnished, and 
with the tenor of which the Plenipotentiaries of the allied Cabinets are 
not unacquainted, find themselves under the necessity of retiring from 
the Conterence. They will transmit immediately to their Court a 
statement of the important circumstances, which, in altering the charac- 
ter of the pacific mediation in which they were invited to take part; 
permit them no longerto associate themselves in the labours of their 
colleagues. In suspending their participation in the Conference, the 
Plenipotentaries of Russia await the ulterior determination of their 
Court, founded on the important circumstances which have made this 
declaration imperative vpon them.” 

This protest bas reference to Russia only, but from the preamble of 
the Convention entered into between Englaud and France for coercing 
Holland, a copy of which will be found on the preceding pages, it will be 
seen, that not only Russia, but Prussia und Austria, will not be parties to 
the hostile intervention now meditated. Thus, then, England and 
France stand alone against the three great military powers of the north, 
We are not | 
at all deceived in the result of the labonrs of the London Conference, | 





and we shall soon see the consequences of the separation. 


as we never could imagine that Russia would sanction any mediation of 
force. The Duke of Wellington, during whose administration the me- 
diation was undertaken, stated in the House of Lords, that it was never 
intended to employ force—it was an intervention for the sake of peace, | 
not of war, and if either party proved refractory, the obstinacy was to | 
be lamented, but not punished. The obstinacy of Holland certain- | 
ly places the intervening Powers in an unpleasant situation, but | 
mot more so England than Russia; France it may be admitted, 
from her near neighbourhood, and from the recent connexion be- | 
tween her royal family and that of Belgium, is more closely inte-| 
rested; but still, even France was bound by the spirit of the agree- | 


ment entered into in the first instance. It is said that if the allies did | stowed on the Hindoos by their cruel masters, which we think will ex: | 


not interfere and seitle the dispute, the war would be renewed between 
Holland and Belgium, and that in such a case, the martial spirit of the | 
French could not be restrained, and that if the French joined Bel- 

gium, Prussia would unite herself to Holland, and thus a general war | 
would ensue. Now if the northern sovereigns would participate in this 
coercive intervention, or would even give their sanction to it, there would 
be some solidity in this argument ; but when we see these same northern 


the acts of the minoriy, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that | 


powers, who compose the majority of the conference, protest against 


the course adopted,is equally objectionable, and equally liable to induce 
ageneral war as the oue rejected. If, then, war was unavoidable by 
either process, England should have chosen the passive one, and allow- 
ed the evil to take its own course, rather than to have precipitated herself 


into it by direct and actual hostilities. But the capital error committed 


withstanding a positive law exists which makes ber offence punishable | 


Che Albion. 
by England was io making the wart a naral one. The convention belore 
adverted to, it will be seen, declares that the expulsion of the Dutch from 
Antwerp is the sole object of Ragland and France, and that as soon as this 
object is effected, the French troops will retire into their own territories. 


Now Antwerp is accessable on the land side and can be taken probably 
in afew weeks; it would therefore have been the better mode, in our 


| whichever it may be, of this act. Even supposing that the co-operation 
of anaval force was actually necessary for the reduction of the place, # 
combined French and English fleet might have been sent for the pur- 
| pose; but in no case was it necessary to capture and send in Datch ves- 


sels, or place any embargo on their commerce in British ports, when there | 


for the peaceful and lawfal purposes of trade. These are merely our 
| ownrefleetions, and we submit them without attempting to eoforce them 

on our readers. ‘The unpopularity of the war, it will be seen by our ex- 
tract from the London Courier, a paper which supports the government, 
is vouched for by that journal. 

The capture of the Duchess of Berry is an important event and doubt- 
| Jess a great relief to the French government, since the activity and 
daring spirit of this princess gave form and substance to the Carlist party. 


| Louis Philippe, with his usual humane feelings, consigns her to the 


Is it not well | Chambers to be dealt with according to the exigincy of the ease, not-| 


} 


This idea is not move ingenious | 


The particulars of her capture, savour of romance—they will be found 
in another column. 
The position of things in Spain and Portugal is not materially changed. 
Such is the alarming progress of Ibrahim Pacha that the Grand Seig- 
neur has at length consented to the friendly mediation of European 





powers, 

British India.—In our last we noticed the work on British India lately 
re-published by the Harpers’ of this City, but ournotice was necessarily 
brief, and it is, indeed, difficult to do justice to so vast a subject in the 


columns of a newspaper—yet we linger over a work which yields us such | 
Pat . + é . | ing his part in the concerted music tolerably. Mr. Placide kept the house in @ roar 
a mass of information; which records such splendid triamphs of human | 


| jutellect as are exhibited by the British statesmen and warriors who have 


} amusing 


the drama. 


ful ballad, which suits her well, founded on a Swise melody 


| If any further prool of the mildness of the British sway be wanted, 
it can be given in a single sentence. 


a This vast continent, containing 100 
millions of people 


» is held by an army of only forty thousand European 
troops ! 
The Sytil’s Leaves. Published by Wilham Stodart, No, 6 Courtland-street, 
| ‘The fortune cards bearing Uns tithe are the production of an English lady im this 
city, and are wtended to amuse the circle assembled arond the C 


ries 
: = hristmas and 
New Year’s fires, 


Ihe leaves are fifiy in number, handsomely py 

and divided into a plain and coloured set, the latter forthe tadic's sage Wine 
read over the Sybuline prophecies, which point especially to matrimomal chances 
and can recomumne them as pleasing trifles and fitting accompaniments to the fus- 
uvities of the drawing-room, 

Sylvester's Reporter and Counterfeit Detector, a very useful publication is again 
enlarged and very much improved. A Digest of the same paper is also published 
annually ma pamphiet form—that for 1833 is before us, and appears billed with 
‘ useful intelthgence. 

We are requested to call public attention to that very useful and convenient ar- 
ticle the “ Perryian Pen.” Mer, Stephen Cattanach, No. 95 Maiden Lane, is the 
sole agent, and of whom the genuine article may be obtained by any quantity. 

| The perryian pen, we understand, is used in most of the public offices in England. 


PARK THEATRE—NEW OPERA. 

} A new opera called Nadir and Zulika, partly composed, and partly selected from 
| the music of Mereadante, by Mr. Horn, was produced on Thursday evening last, 
for the benefit of M:as Hughes. ‘The selections from Mercadante are from his 
opera Le Nozze de Gamache, and a chorus made familiar to many of our readers, 
by the Itahan company, im the operaof Elisa ¢ Claudio, with the addition of the 


with death. The Moniteur says that her case is a special one, and that quarrelling duct between jhe Marquess and Count, The Overture was a pretty 
she must be dealt with politically by the Chambers, and not legally by | 
the courts of criminal jurisprudence. 
than humane, and we have no apprehension that ber life is in danger. 


and well arranged moreeau, composed by Fetis, the editor of a celebrated petiodi- 
cal musical publication in Paris. The piece is lively, the dialogue smart and 
; the plot turns upon a wish of a young man, Mr. Jones, toenjoy the plea- 
sures of Paradise, as represented by the Mussulman religionhis Inamarato, not 
particularly admiring the young gentleman's penchant for the society of the black- 


| eyed girls, or Houris, who are supposed to inhabit that region, gives him opiume 
| and then arranges such a scene for him, while under ite effects, as causes him 
| to conceive that he has actually departed from the land of the living, and i# be- 


come a sulyect of Mahomet’s regions. The performance of this part constitutes 


The music is light and extremely pretty. Miss Hughes has a beauti- 
and in the second act 
a Bravura, which, although, perhaps calculated to please the naultitude, is not of 
; i was also rather unhappy in the aceompaniment, for the 
French Horn was somewhat maltreated by the gentleman who played that instru- 
ment, Mr. Jones had some beautiful music, and sang extremely welly Mr. 


Richings had the part of a French Officer assigned him, and acted well, sing- 


very good quality 


by his dry and quamt manner of acting the servant of the candidate for Paradise. 


| In short, the opera must prove a great addition to the stockpieces of this theatre, 


achieved the conquest of that immense territory—and details the happi- | when made more perfeet by repetition. 


ness and civilization conferred by the conquerors on the conquered. If| . : ; , 
| for the performance of the English drama on Tuesday next. 


Signor Pedretti has engaged the Bowery Theatre for her Benefit, whieh will 


the subjugation of the vast peninsula of Hindostan is wonderful im itself, 
it is still more sowhen we reflect on the scanty means which were em. 
ployed by the subjugators, who were opposed, not only by the natives, 
but by every act which France could throw in their way, and by every 


assistance which she could render ber opponents. It is well said in the 


| Preface that “attention is attracted by the train of events which 


are at once memorable in the military annals of the world, where 
a few British merchanis and a handful of troops struggling against 
European rivalry subjugated all the states which had sprung. from 
the ruins of the Great Mogul empire, and became arbiters of the deste 


ny of one hundred millions of human beings placed at the opposite | 


ne 


extremily of the Globe 


Truly it may be suid, that during the eighteenth century, Great Bri- 
tain lost one empire in the west and gained another in the east. 

But the glorious deeds of military achievements are eclipsed by the 
conquests made over the prejudices and barbarism of the natives, The 
feudal tyranny of the petty chiefs is forever destroyed, and the property 
of the prince and the peasant is equally inviolable. Civilization 
now ,rears itself where ignorance and despotism once reigned—the 
seeds of the Christian religion are sown, and will in due time take 
root and prevail over superstition. No Hindoo now finds it necessary 
to hide his treasure from the Rajah, or to give one half of his wealth to 
ensure protection for the other; the acquisition of property, which for- 
merly made him an object of suspicion, under British role ensures bim 
respect and consideration ; law, in short, is substituted for arbitrary will, 
order for disorder, and safety for danger. The natives feel this, and 
therefore yield to the clemency, and the mild and just laws of their con- 
querors. 
troops, are able to subdue and hold in subjugation one hundred millions 
of buman beings. 

In making these observations we are reminded of the illiberal remarks 
of an evening paper a few days since, when speaking of the same sub- 
ject. That Journal attempts to show that the reign of the British in 
India is marked by the most cruel and desolating character—by butcher- 
ing ‘‘ millions and millions of people who were too far from Cristendom 
We are informed that— 


to meet with Christian sympathy.’ 


This is the true cause, why a few merchants and a handful of 


The Richmond Hill Theatre will be re-opened by Mr. J. Barnes,the Manager, 


take place on Weduerday next, the 24 January, when she will be assisted by the 
whole available strength of the Ttalian company, The beautiful and popular Ope- 
| ra of Elise ¢ Claudio will be performed, and the prima donna will moreover intro- 
| duce a scena and cavatina from Pacene’s Opera of La Noibe. The Orchestra 
will also perform Weber's Overture to Der Freischutz, a very proper tribute to 
the feelings of the numerous German patrons of the Opera in this city. 
—aga 


} 
POSTSCRIPT ! 
| The Mary Jane bas arrived from Rochetle, bringing Paris dates to the 
15th Nov. 
ENTRANCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY INTO BELGIUM. 
Paris, November 15. 
The Moniteur contains the following :—Conformably to the conven- 
tion concluded on the 22d of October last, between France and Eng- 
j land, the army of the North, under the orders of Marshal Gerard, has 
passed the frontier this day, the 15th November. directing ite mareh on 
the Ciladel of Antwerp, fo ensure the delivery of it, to i M. the King 
of the Belgians. 

The 15th was the day fixed by the Convention between England and 
France, which is thas far strictly executed. Three small divisions of 
the English and French fleet sailed forthe coast of Holland on the 10th 
and 11th November. The two Admirals, with the greater part of the 
squadron, remained at Deal. 

It appenrs that much uncertainty prevails in France in regard to the 
part which Prassia will act. [tappeare certain that the latter power has 
collected an army on the Rhine and Belgian frontier. By sume it issup- 
posed she will take possession of Venio, which bas been allotted by the 
Conference to Holland, and is now in possession of the Belgians. By 
others, more iinportant views are attributed to Prussia. A Paris paper 
of the 15th contains the following: 

A person of respectabilily, who left the head quarters of the French 
| army on Friday evening and who bad an opportunity of frequently con- 
| versing with Marshal Gerard, relates to us that the commander of the 
| Freneb army spoke openly of the probability of a conflict with Prussia, 
| in consequence of the entrance of hisarmy into Belgiom. It oe 
that the Marshal has instructions with a view toan engagement with the 
| Prussians, and that a plan of campaign has been laid down in case of 
| their interference. 
| Upon whieh the editor observes, “ This paragraph furnishes a key to 
the arrangements made on those points of our frontier adjoining Prussia, 
| and to the rapidity with which many regiments were marching thither. 
| I ts said that the three corps of observation will be simultaneously form- 
ed. One on the Meuse, the other on the Mosselle, and the third on the 


} 





“It is plain from the following extract, that the Leadenhall merchants | Rhine. Gen. Pelet who will certainly have the command of the divi- 


commenced operations while laying the foundations of their infant em- 
pire afler their usual fashion, whenever those artful and rapacious islanders 
can obtain a foothold, among people less skilled ia duplicity than them- 
selves"! 

Now the extract which is to prove all this, proves exactly the reverse, 
for it is stated, that on one occasion, in the early settlement of the coun- 
try. the British were so much subdued, that they were obliged to sue for 
mercy from the native chief inthe most abject terms. Yet “ that politic 


sovereign, weighing the benefit which his people derived from foreign com- 


merce, allowed the traffic to resume its wonted course.”’ So much for 


the proof contained in the extract. 


| sion of the Meuse, will have Col. Moline as head of bis general staff.” 

We need pot point out to our readers the highly important conse- 
| quences which would unevitably result from the intervention of Prussia 
| n favour of Houllend. 

The Belgian Legislative Chambers commenced their session on the 
14th Nov. ‘The following is King Leopold's speech »~ 

BELGIAN CHAMBER—SPEFCH OF THE KING, 
Gentlemen,— 

The four months which have elapsed since the close of the last session 
have seen the accomplishment of many events importantto the future 
fate of this country. 
| Belgium bas been successively recognized by the powers of Europe 
j and the notional fiag admitted in most of the foreign ports. 




























But if those “ artful and rapacious islanders” have aliruys been guilty of My union with the eldest daughter of the King of the French, in drew. 
such base atrocities, wherever they have obtained a foothold among | ing closer our ties with a generous people, has presented to me a new 
people less skelled in duplicity than themselves. What are we to think of | opportunity te receive from most of the courts of Europe, proofs of their 
the early settlement of this continent in Virginia, Rhode Island, &c. | friendship and of their good wishes for the welfare and consolidation of 


made by these very same “artful and rapacious islanders?” 
But it is not an acquisition of property which England makes in In- 


| dia—her conquests are merely political, as she never usurps land or pro- 


perty, but leaves these in the hands of their rightful owners and protects 
them in exercise of them. We enumerate a few of the blessings be- 


hibit a result in favour of the change— 

Personal safety and security of property. 

The glorious fabric of the common lew of England. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

The art of Printing and freedom of the press. 

The abolition of feudal tyranny and the gradual introduction of 
Christianity, in which latter cause Heber and Myddleton perished. 

The abolition of Sattees. 

The introduction of European arts and civilization. 


Scheidt, says: 


the new state of Belgium. 
Afier long delays, less injurious however to the inlerests of the eoun* 
(ry, than might be apprebended, the moment is at last arrived, when I 
can comply with the wishes of the Chambers and the Nation, by leading 
the powers who were guarantees of the treaty of 15th November, to en- 
| sure iis execuiion. These powers, having acquired the certainty that in 
longer abstaining from adopting coercive measures, they caoulé place 
Belgium, in the absolute necessity of doing herself justice, were unwil- 
ling to encur the risk of a general war. United by » forgnl convention, 
| (wo of them, have engaged to begin the execution of thew treaty, by the 
unmediate evacuation of our territory. The fleets of France and Eng- 

land will fetter the commerce of Holland, and if these means of coer- 
civn are not sufficient, in two deys a French army will advance without 
troubling the peace of Europe, to prove that the guarantees given, are 
not vain words. 


A letter written from on board a Dateh gua boat stationed in the 





“We are expecting here the arrival of the Anglo-French fleet. how- 


The introduction of a national education, and Madras, under the reign | ever { do not believe that they wil) ever venture into this river, where 
of these artful and rapacious islanders, has giver: a system and a name to 
one of the finest plans of instruction known throughout the civilized | 
| world! 

Such, gentle reader, are afew of the blessings which these artful 
rapacious islanders have conferred upon the once benighted Hindoo 


and 





| every foot they advance will be disputed, and that at least they cannot 


penetrate further than Fort Ratz, whieh is the Straits of Thermopyte of 
the Scheldt.” 

The London dates are of the 11th: on the subject of Holland, it is said, 
new attempts had been made by the Government to open negotiations 
bat as their object was merely to gain time, they bad been unsuccessfal. 
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December 29, 





THE. MINSTREL’S TEAR. 


Sung by Miss Stephens: the words by E. Mackey, Esq.: Composed by C. E. Horn. New York, published by Hewitt, 137 Broadway. 





grac’d my fav'rite lute; No more to bliss my 


b. ! ee 


on my check, lt isthe minstrel’s tear; And feel a trickling on my cheek, It is the minstrei’s tear; is the minstrel’s tea 


Ol 
_— _— 6: 





I scarcely dare to look upon, 

That lute which told of love ; 

The eye that kindled ev'ry tone, 

No longer bids it move; 

It roves away in wand’ring mood, 
Unheeding of the sear; 

That preys upon the minstrel’s heart, 
And forms the minstrel's tear. 




















I've torn away 








= a { 
gilded wreck 


stroveto rear.... And feel a trickling 
i) 




















r, i the minstrel’s 


Adieu Adieu my fav’rite lute, 
Go seek some other lord: 
But when he'd sing of bliss be mute, 
Nor sound the thrilling chord : 
But would he sing of blighted love, a 
Thy master’s fate revere ; 
And ballow that far all above, 
Which caus’d the minstret’s tear 
And hallow that, &c. 





RECEIPT TO MAKE A BEAUTY. few strokes of their pens. They must be sceptical who will not admit 
As there are various sorts of beauty, the style and appearance of the | thet the world are gainers by the liberality with which they bestow 
person who is meant to figure as one must first be consulted; for though those endowments of which Nature is so sparing to morals,—beauty, | 
we are not much disposed to admit Nature into our consultation, well | wit, talents, virtue, and patriotism. Long then may puffing flourish, and 
knowing how little she husto do with beauty at present, still we cannot | long may our columns be graced by beauties, wits, poets, and virtues, | 
wholly dismiss her. If the young lady be tall and slight she is to be | that owe their ephemeral existence to the writers of fashionable journals | 
Son to — Amazonian ys she must be taught to sit her horse as if |—the true benefactors of mankind.—Jb. 

rew incorporate; and it is essentially necessary archery be strict! fend ote ; is fri i 
atte to, and that on such wosintegh tes Diese Chanegrene be ter AN ee oe gery mag yp ee se paper 
model. She must escel in dancing, and bave in her attitude and move- i p, a See ete te bk 

~ ‘ : , 4 strongly disposed to retire from bis present occupation, and take up his 
ments that air degagé which marks the personification of Achilles at} residence at Genoa. He states that in the event of hi i 

, . , ; his fixing upon | 

Seyros. | If the yuung lady be disposed to enbonpoint, the languid graces | Genoa as his last resting place on earth, he will open an Academy of | 
of Venus must be borne in mind; quick movements must be carefully | Music there, for snstantion in his own system, b rvbich h ing te th t| 
avoided, as they produce flushing, which is destructive to beauty, and | ieatiinin of the Gee paw eeineted m pnd a al at in 
display forins that, alas! are often not only round but dumpy, making Us| music may be saved. We wuderthad froma friend” of Pa ont i es 
ready toexclaim with Hamlet— Oh that this too solid flesh would melt.” j. weil senuthetied with his affairs, that his gains in this cor at res h “4 
Frequent smiles must be used if the teeth are good, but a laugh never; |iedtoweaty three thousand fouchundred 4 a d that bi etiiva 
and short sleeves, and long petticoats are earnestly recommended, with mo : ee BOE yy no 
ceintures the colour of the dress. Softness and perpetual sweetness of 
menner are reqeisite forthe beauty d la Venus, with extreme attention 
to the toilette, which the charms of a beauty un pew forte render indis- | 
pensable ;—she must never forget that the allegory of Venus, her proto- 
‘ype; being produced from the toam of the ocean, was only meant to re- 
m ladies that water and beauty are inseparable. The enbonpoint 
belle is to be served up with sauce ad la Bechamel, and the beauty 4 la 
Diane, with sauce piquante. These instructions, strictly followed, in- | 
terest must be made tohave a féte given at Devonshire House, to intro-| 
duce the Neophyte; and this must be announced by the puff preliminary, | 
that the dejeuné dansant, or ball, is for the unique purpose of presenting 
the lovely or beautiful Lady Frances, or Miss L. to the élite of the world 
of fashion ;—thus the beauty is made, and becomes a standing dish for 
the season; disputing the palm of excellence with the chef d'aucres of 
the inimitable Monsieur Ude.—Court Journal. 








| cottled on his matural son, Achilles—a precocious child, on whom he 
}doats. There are, itis said, some curious resirictions in the settlement | 
onhisson. He is not to enjoy the property if his trustees detect him 
|in gambling, or if heshould ever become manager of a theatre. The 
| Signor, it seems, has formed afair estimate of the risk of theatrical 
speculation, and is determined that his heir shall not ruin himself by 
engaging in it.— London paper. 


son so distingaished for his esprit as is the Prince de Talleyrand, should 
have married a lady equally remarkable for the want of it; when the 


-|ceremony. Madame Grand, the present Princesse de Talleyrand, was | 
jas noted for her charms as for the gratitude the acknowledgment of 
}them never failed to excite in her breast towards the various believers | 


The Prince de Talleyrand.—It may appear extraordinary, that a per- | 


JOHN TAYLOR. 
FANCY BALL DRESS WAREHOUSE, 
422 Broapway, 
Near Canal Street. 


OR SALE, or to lease fur a term of years.---The subscriber’s residence in 

New Jersey, two miles and 90 yards from the Hoboken Ferry, known as the 

Weehawk Mountain House, on the main road leading from Hoboken to Paterson, 
Hackinsack and the Western Country. 

That there is not in the United States a more delightful or inviting residence, 
for either a gentleman desirous to live retired, or the man of business, all who 
have seen it allow: for the salubrity of the air---the purity and abundance of its 
spring---its contiguity to the North River, and tothe City of New York---and 
the enchanting prospect it commands---a prospect which for interest and beauty 
is unsurpassed---renders it the most desirable residence in the United States, for 
those who wish seclusion or who are busied in the marts and bustle of business 
in the city, or who would wish to do an extensive, profitable and certain business 
on the spot, as there is no place to be found better adapted to public business ;— 
the stages pass the door almost every hour in the day, going from, or returning to 





| fortune exceeds seventy thousand pounds, a great part of which he has | the City of New York; and it possesses other great facilittes of intercourse, as 


‘well with the City as with the country, at all times and seasons. 
The age of the proprietor induces him to offer the premises for sale, as he finds 
himself unable to give that attention to his public business which is necessary to 
ensure general satisfaction, or to make those improvements which the natural ad- 
vantages and beauty of the place suggest,---and which alone are wanting to ren- 
der it the most elegant and enviable situation in the United States; either fora 
private residence, or for a public lodging house and garden of the mest splendid 
| kind; it affords peculiar facilities for the erection of baths of the finest order, & 
{having an abundant supply of the purest water, and every other convenience, 
which the most fastidious can wish for, or those in bad health desire. Applica- 
tions to be made to the subscriber on the premises for the terms of sale, or to 1 
JOHN D. DE LACY, Counsellor at law, 19 Chamber-street. The title is 


| ceremony that united them was the reward, and not the bribe of affection, | clear and indisputable, and will be warranted by the owner. 
as, for a long tapse of yeurs, their liason had all of marriage but this! — Weehawk, Nov, 28th, 1832. 


oe PHILIP EARLE. 
NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOQL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters , Daysof sailing from cer, be moe | from 
] New York. Liverpool. 


ON PUFFING. ‘ th thelr tnfattiteitt : iberni sept, Feb.16 6 ,Oet.16 
h 1 thelr infallibility. It w { . _| No.l Hibernia, Maxwell, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.t, Feb 16, Junel 6 ,Oct. 
zee the Greeks had arrived at the tighest point of civilization, they | ciate the Nestetens of ws wife A \buighber, hatbehlanes emaivet! Me ep Rogers, |: 16, 4s) a8) ge 86 Rees v She oth * 
, 7 pe legge “h 7 | 1 ; ‘ eof bis w,t » be 2 se 3.c da, Wilson, , a » Mar. ti,Ju 1,Nov. 
paid persons to mourn their dead, and to praise their living. We have | the want of esprit of his own wife, and this discovery led to his banish-| 2 Sheffield . Hackstaf, (694) «© Od as 24, *¢ 8 ro 8 8 


arrived at a still bigher degree of civilization, having so far conquered | ing the Princess from his house 
our natural feelings a3 not (o require mourners ; but the sums economized | Dino in berplace. The Princesse had been in England for the benefit 
by this advanee in philosophy, are expended in paying (or our praises, | of her health, and having been apprised that ber place in the mansion 
and puffing is mow become a regular item in the expenditure of the Eng-| of her husband had been usurped, returned unexpectedly, and forced 
lish. Does a young beauty come out, as the term is, it must be announced | an entrée into the Rez de Chaussée, whence the Prince had considerable 
in the leading fashionable journals, with all the pomp and circumstan- | trouble in dislodging her. It wasa day or two after this that the Prince 
tiality of puffing, or she fails to make a sensation; and failing in this, | having paid his duty te Louis XVII, the spirituel Monarch laughingly 
makes no impression. Her veing’s end and aim but drops still-born from | said to him, * Eh bien Prince, la Princesse de Talleyrand est revenue.” 
the press of fashion, remaining a dead letter from the book of beauties. | —« Helas' Sire,” replied the Prince, ‘que voulez-vous? chacua a son 
But let a young lady, with little or no claims to the envinble gift ot | pingt de Mars :” alluding to the day that Napoleon returned from | 
besuty, be judiciously and regularly puffed, she will find herself in a! Pipa 

short lime established as an acknowledged belle, receiving due homage pees : : : —— = : 
assuch. Those who may be disposed to question her right to the ho-| QYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York.—Great luck—Comb. 12 17 57, 


. . " ‘ " : + cc al < t » lottery re , p 
nours paid her will find themselves in a disheartening minority, and | * the capital prize of $4,000, in the lottery drawn on Wednesday, was sold by 
: the ever and all lucky Sylvester, to one of his country patrons now visiting New 


and heart, and placing the Duchésse de 





R.L.Waite Feb. 1,June 1, Get. 1, ** 16, «* 16, « 16 
ue 5, ae a, s ee 24, se 24, ‘ 24 
1.South America, (Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, %* 16, April!,Aug. 1,Dee. 
2.Johu Jay. Holdrege, ‘* 24, ** 24,5° Gay ** @, * 6, * 8 
1.North America Macy, Mar. 1 July i,Novedy ‘‘ 1€, ‘* 16, “ 16 
4.Napoleon Smith, 7e) Me, 89 8, s *¢* Od, °° 24, ** 24 
Sketchley ‘* 16, ‘* 16,496, May 1,Sep. Jan. 1 é' 
«< 94, ‘*magee 94. ee 8, se 8, Lad ~ 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Augs1;Dee1, ‘‘ 16, ‘* 16, ** 36 
4.Silus Richards, Holdrege, ‘* 8, ‘By "ORB, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** BO 
1.Caledonia, Graham, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2. Virginian, Harris ‘+ 94, Gam 24, ** 6, ** & ™ 8 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: including beds, bedding , wine, and storesof every dereription. ' 
Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, C earns, Crery f& Co- 


- NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


| 3. Pacific, 
4 .Geo. Washington, Holdrege, 


3. Britannia, 
2. Birmingham, 


silenced by the convincing and conclusive argument of “ W hy, who C&M | York. And in addition to the foregoing, the office at Bahimore has sold the capi- Ships. Masters | Days oj cote s7o=| Dayg ofsailing from 
doubt the my of Lady Emma, or Miss B.? every one admits it, and | tal prize of $16,000. This is the way that Sylvester wishes his friends and pa- | New Fork. " Heere. 
‘ No.l.Chas.Carroll |W.Lee, Feb.1, Juzel Oct. © |Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 


ont cannot take ap a paper without seeing it declored.” Talk of the | trons a merry Christmas. The $20,00 of next week's lottery will, beyond a doubt, 
charms of the wepufed but real beauty, and you are either laughed at, | make it ahappy New Yeartosome one or other of the “all lucky’s” fortunate cus- 
or told that no One ever thinks of ber; she is never cited in the papers, _—- Don't forget the old stand, 130 Broadway, where orders by mail receive 
or referred to by the mere worshippers of fashion. There was a time | "°° Menton as personal application. ware ceaeciatee 

b N t fi ; , a ae [Deec. 29.] S.J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway. 
when Nature, beneficent vature alone, could bestow the gift of loveli NPORMATION WANTED—O ; ; 7 - 
ness; but we live im happieritimes, when journalists, with a few dashes, J° ~ 7 ANT ED—OF sir. James Sharp, formerly of Bt, Helens, 

; » *" ——— shiew " “ 
of their pens, can effect more than the magic bund of lairy ever achieved. | ingdale, near this city, engaged inthe Drug business. His friends are very de- 
They can convert the plain into beauties, the dull into wits, the poetas-| sirous of hearing of him, and any information will be thankfully received at this 
ters into poets, the writers of trashy novels into admirable authors, the | office. [Dee. 22.) 
most prosy politicians into eolightenedstatesmen, a radical into a patriot, A FRIDAVITS vo hold to baal in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers ot 
an ulira into a pillar of our tottering coustitution, a ruined spendthbrift | + Attorney to recetve dividends, gc. in the form prescribed by the English 
into a man of spirit and liberality, a stupid young Lord into the hope of — Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and 
his country or county, a dull dinner inte a splendid banquet; in short, I ~ Notary, No. 7, .~*: race " 
» . owers of o ls onvevances t ce do > } nts 

they can reverse the whole order of natere, dispensing its most valued wers of Attorney, Wills, nveyances, Mortgages, and other instrumer 

ift ti b , f hi ny E nase affecting property im Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to 
guts, or at least the reputation of them, which dees equally well, by a) the legal forms of those countries, at the same place, [Sept. 8. 


near Prescot, Lancashire, England, and who resided in Sept. 1830, at Bloom- | 


2.Charlemagne, Robinson., ‘* 10, ** 90, * 1?\Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 3 


3, Havre, Deveyster,| ** 20, -*¢20,** 29} "10 °'10 °° 30 

| 1. Erie, J. Funk, Marchi,July1,Nov.!, '’20 °'20 " 20 
2. Albany. Hawkiné,| ‘* 10,** 10, ** 10) May I Sept.1 Jan. 1 

J. Rockett, | ** 20,4 20, ** 20) °°10 "10 °° 10 


> 3.Henrilv. 


1. France, E. funk, j|Ap’l. 1,Aug.1 Dec.!|} °'20 ‘26 * 20 

2: Sutly, iw.W.Pell) «« 10, « 10, ** 10 Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 ; 
3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell.| «© 90, ** 20 ** 90) "710 °°10 7°10 : 

| 1. Rhone. Hathaway Mey 1, Sept.1 Jan. 1 "90 °° 28 °° 26 


W.B.Orne,, « 16, '* 10, ‘© 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mer, } 
3. Manchester weiderholdt’ « 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 elm G 6 
| Passagein the Cabin tocr from Hayre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
' beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No.1. Consignees at Havre, Bovaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2 do. do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-et. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J - 
E. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignees at Havre, Pitrey, Viel, and Co. 


2. Formosa, 








